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HE anthracite coal strike has been happily 
settled. Proponents of the miners and op- 
erators both claim victory in the terms 

of settlement, but on the whole, we feel that the 
peace achieved is a piece of compromise in which 
no principle has been upheld 
and no moral issue solved that 
either side can exult over. The 
public, however, may well feel 
cheered. The strike was ended 
without governmental interfer- 
ence, a binding five-year truce 
has been established, and ma- 
chinery within the industry it- 
self has been created for the 
settlement of future disputes. 
Furthermore, anthracite coal has now been definitely 
relegated to the position of a luxury fuel rather than 
an indispensable necessity. This means that further 
talk of its regulation by the Federal Government 
in the public interest should be futile. In the future, 
anthracite mining will assume the same status as 
any other great industry whose product has a 
definite market but is not absolutely essential 
to the welfare of any individual. If the strike has 





accomplished nothing else, this fact in itself is an 
important victory for the public. 

One word of warning seems opportune at this 
time. There is too general an assumption that be- 
cause the anthracite question has been disposed of, 
the coal problem is. now a thing of the past. Un- 
happily, this is far from true. The bituminous indus- 
try still remains in a parlous condition. Because of 
the scarcity of hard coal the demand for bituminous 
has in the past four months been abnormal, and the 
prices it commanded have allowed many high-cost 
mines which would otherwise have been idle to 
operate at a profit. There is even now a considerable 
overproduction of bituminous, and as soon as the 
anthracite fields reach full production, the old 
phenomena of unemployment, wage disputes, and 
union versus antiunion agitation will rear their 
heads again. Should soft-coal miners decide to call a 
strike in 1927, when the Jacksonville Agreement will 
run out, and should nonunion production be in- 
capable of caring for the minimum production re- 
quired by the nation, then the Federal Government 
would be faced with a dilemma in which the hands- 
off policy would be completely untenable. Today 
the skies may seem untroubled and legislation based 
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on the Hammond report of 1923 unnecessary, but 
the settlement of the anthracite strike has accom- 
plished nothing in the way of kindling a beacon 
light for the illumination of the far greater problem 
of bituminous. Bituminous coal can substitute for 
anthracite, but anthracite can never heat, transport, 
and energize the nation. Bituminous coal is still 
a vital necessity, and as such carries a public inter- 
est which Congress should not ignore. 


Cathcartic 


ronnie CATHCART is denied admittance 
to the United States, not because she sinned, 
but because she admitted sinning. Keeping her out 
of the country is essentially a penalty for frankness. 
If she had denied her long past relations with the 
Earl of Craven, if she had even reported herself to 
the immigration authorities as a single woman in- 
stead of as a divorced woman, her right to entry 
would hardly have been questioned. The Cathcart 
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turpitude, the bars stay down. Human nature is 
generally too weak to hold out against such gross 
official temptation. 

There are several kinds of honor. There is the 
honor of the gangster who will not “squeal” on his 
pals to escape the electric chair; the world accepts 
the adage, “Honor among thieves,” and sees in it 
the promise that such offenders against society are 
not quite all bad, since a core of loyalty remains 
steadfast against temptation. No doubt many men 
and women, placed in Countess Cathcart’s position, 
would scorn to lie, holding today’s lie worse than 
yesterday’s adultery. Religion would recognize the 
moral worth of that decision, even though the law 
does not. 

Perhaps the real reason why the law is so hard on 
the Countess is because she makes no pretensions to 
penitence. If she were to weep and blame her past 
errors on youth and inexperience, this rigorous 
Government of ours might weaken. Its juries do so 
frequently enough in police courts, in like cases. 
But the fact that the Countess is unrepentant as 
well as frank stiffens official resistance to her entry. 

Suppose foreign Governments were to reciprocate 
in kind. European travel by Americans would be 
greatly reduced, providing Americans were honest 
enough to declare the truth. An American banker, 
proved in court to have been an adulterer, has just 
gone abroad with his wife after a spectacular recon- 
ciliation. Should they be torn asunder by the French, 
and this reborn romance shattered, merely because 

_ the law cannot forget what the wife has forgiven? 
| Thousands of Americans could be denied entry into 
| Europe every year on the grounds adduced by the 
| Government in the Cathcart case. 


Prosecutions for adultery are rare in the United 
States, although at least one State in the Union 
makes that crime practically the only basis for di- 
vorce. Yet the crime itself is almost never punished. 
Constructively, nearly every resident of New York 
who has been divorced by husband or wife stands 
convicted of adultery, and the sad fact that a good 
deal of the required guilt is established by collusion 
does not alter the legal case against half of New 
York’s divorcees. What a mess if France or England 
were to wax as squeamish in regard to immigrant 
morals as the United States is! 

Probably the Congress that passed the present 
immigration law never dreamed that the clause in 
question would be interpreted as it has been, since 
its purpose is to keep out anarchists, revolutionary 
agitators, and others who might presumably con- 
spire against the peace of the land. The latter object 
is properly public business, but restrictions should 
be laid against the twisting of the “admission of 
moral turpitude” clause by overzealous officials. 
In sex matters, indeed, the safe rule would be to 
stop only such aliens as had been legally convicted. 


Whittling Away at the Middleman 


Lo gene G food corporations appears to be in 
the bad books of the Department of Justice, 
though mergers in other directions occur daily with- 
out legal objection. Is food, therefore, more of a 
basic necessity than transportation or electric 
current, both of which are essential in getting food 
to the table? 

For a long time the public has been told, particu- 
larly by farmers’ organizations, that the distributing 
costs in foodstuffs are too high. “The middle- 
man” has been a fighting phrase both in producers’ 
cooperatives and in consumers’ leagues. In food 
trade mergers the obvious purpose is to reduce dis- 
tribution costs through large-scale merchandizing. 
Of course there will be money in it for the distribu- 
tors; but it is hard to see how the public can be 
damaged. The laws against unfair practices would 
still hold, and there is nothing except fear of failure 
to hinder any baker or grocer from setting up shop 
in opposition to chain stores and company bakeries. 
In other words, large units in the food trade, just as 
in any other line, must give a little better service 
than their competitors, actual or potential, in order 
to prosper. 

The clamor against food mergers, we think, comes 
chiefly from proprietors of small businesses or sen- 
timental householders to whom a suggestion of 
bread control sounds dangerous. Consumers, per- 
haps, fear price control, and producers market con- 
trol, neither of which is likely to develop because of 
the very vastness of the food trade in its swing from , 
field to family larder. But the neighborhood grocer 
and baker finds competition stiffening all the time, 
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and it is human nature for him to fight for his place 
in the sun. He likes business and he likes being a 
leading citizen on Main Street; but a new broom is 
sweeping him to one side with relentless strength. 
If he can’t maintain himself against the chain store, 
he must give way, sooner or later. It is easy to sym- 
pathize with his plight, but that is no reason for 
thinking that the pillars of the republic will fall 
when the individual trader departs his accustomed 
scene leaving the remnants of his trade to the 
standardized chain store or the truck that bears 
from a distant city bread in oiled wrappers. 

We believe that the food business is too big to be 
monopolized to a dangerous extent, and too disor- 
ganized to satisfy either consumers or producers at 
present. Therefore, the pending food mergers ought 
to have a chance to make good in the field of events 
before they are smashed in court. In a country like 
ours, practically the only method of bettering eco- 
nomic affairs is to make such improvement worth 
while to individuals and groups. Their efforts com- 
monly develop social well-being as a by-product; 
indeed, this is almost sure to be the case when the 
Government exercises reasonable and intelligent 
control, either through direct supervision, as in the 
case of the railroads, or passively through main- 
taining legal standards of fair play and fair prac- 
tices. This method is decidedly worth trying in food 
distribution, in the expectation that big business 
can and will give the consumer more for his money 
than he gets under present conditions. 


Pluck the Lame Duck 


AST year, in a series of special articles, THE 
INDEPENDENT devoted considerable space to 

the follies of “lame duck” government. Lest our 
readers have forgotten what a lame duck is, he may 
be defined as a Senator or a 
Representative who, although 
defeated for reélection in his 
home State, still continues to 
represent that State in Wash- 
ington. Our present antiquated 
electoral laws cail for elections 
in November, but successful 
candidates do not take their 
seats in Washington until one 
year from the following Decem- 
ber. In other words, every short session of Congress 
carries on its work with a number of retired or re- 
pudiated members who, nevertheless, vote and often 
control the balance of power, although their elec- 
torates have already chosen their successors. For 
years Senator Norris of Nebraska has tried to alter 
this absurd situation by a proposed Constitutional 
amendment, but always, and often by the votes of 
“lame ducks themselves, he has been unsuccessful. 
Last year his measure passed the Senate and failed 





of action in the House. Now, again, it has passed the 
Senate by the overwhelming vote of 73 to 2 and has 
gone to the House. Only indifference can kill it this 
time. While we are on record as being strongly averse 
to amendment of the Constitution as a panacea for 
many ills, we do heartily advocate the Norris 
amendment. The House is so far ahead of the Senate 
in the legislative program that it has no excuse for 
evading its obvious duty this year. 


Arabia Enveloped 


A GLANCE at one of the new maps which 
include changes since 1919 reveals the little 
appreciated fact that the British Empire has com- 
pleted the envelopment of the Arabian peninsula. 
For years it has had a grip on two corners of the 
great gridiron — at Aden and Oman. Now, through 
its mandates over Palestine, Irak, and Transjor- 
dania — the kings of the two latter being sons of 
Britain’s good friend, Hussein, late shereef of Mecca 
— Britain controls the northern approaches to 
Arabia. There remain only the Persian Gulf and the 
Red Sea boundaries, upon whose waters the naval 
power of the Empire is supreme. 

According to common report, Britain soon re- 
covered from the blow the Wahabis struck at her 
prestige in the peninsula when those rude, puritan- 
ical tribesmen chased Shereef Hussein out of the 
sacred places, Mecca and Medina. Hussein was 
hustled off to Malta in the Mediterranean, and the 
British promptly repaired their fences by subsidiz- 
ing the Wahabi chieftain, Ibn Sa’ud. Lately, old 
Hussein has grown a bit weary of Malta, and fain 
would return to his native sands for another bout 
with fate. But leaving the island appears somewhat 
difficult; if so, it will not be the first time in history 
that a royal asylum has turned out to be a prison. 
A wise government does not let personalities in- 
terfere with its empire building. 

There are those who will rage at this envelopment 
of Arabia, on the theory that Arabs are wonderful 
people who deserve to go their own way in peace. 
But it is worth remembering that left to themselves 
they war upon one another continually, and that a 
Christian Empire which is also the greatest Moslem 
power is profoundly interested in keeping the Holy 
Places in friendly hands and accessible to all Islam. 
It is a loose tether as yet, this bond between Britain 
and Arabia; but it seems strong enough to keep 
Arabia from infecting Transjordania, Irak, India, 
Palestine, and Egypt with germs of Moslem dis- 
content. Besides, oil may be discovered in Arabia 
any day. 

Incidentally, it seems that with so much doing in 
Arabia one Thomas Lawrence ought to be in the 
saddle there. He it was who organized the Arabs 
against the Turks and became one of the war’s 
great romantic figures. There is, indeed, a mystery 
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in the whisperings concerning the whereabouts of 
this extraordinary young man. It seems that he 
wearied of the limelight. Report says that an obliging 
Government transferred him to the air corps, where 
he is serving as a private, with only three persons 
aware of his address. This is interesting, and it may 
even be true; but isn’t it more likely that T. L. is 
sitting cross-legged at Ibn Sa’ud’s right hand ex- 
plaining the glories of England to his host? These 
empire builders are clever. 

All this takes on added meaning since news has 
been flashed “‘cross the Red Sea and the Med” 
that Ibn Sa’ud is mobilizing his ardent tribesmen 
on the borders of Transjordania. So, if Tommy 
Lawrence be not in Arabia already, he can be 
pictured as hustling there by air to find out what 
this move means, and to apply sedatives. A great 
life, Tommy’s, though quiet. 


Our Helen’s Real Battle 
ELEN — hers was the fate that launched a 


thousand innuendoes— having yielded to 
Suzanne, the country can go back to work. Fortu- 
nately for the tennis trade, there are offsets to the 
defeat of the national champion. Trust the American 
press for making the best — or the worst — of a bad 
decision. As for Miss Wills, she is a good loser and 
can afford to wait; youth is hers, and likewise fame. 
We trust she is as philosophic as she is game, and 
hence is able to see that victory in an amateur sport 
is not so important as some other things. If she can 
conquer the asinine efforts of press and public to 
turn her head, that will be ever so much better than 
merely trouncing Lenglen, who appears, upon re- 
flection, to be the least bit spoiled by applause. 


Shirt Sleeves to Shirt Sleeves P 
ia the January Harper’s, Dr. Joseph E. Collins 


says: 


There is scarcely a man in this country, with one 
notable exception, who is carrying on as his distin- 
guished father or grandfather did, in lighting the 
world, in building its railroads, in diversifying its 
commerce. . . . What an interesting chapter the 
rise and fall of any of our first families would make! 


We doubt this dictum of the learned doctor’s 
so thoroughly that we have engaged a competent stu- 
dent of American genealogy to locate in the present 
era some of the descendants of a large number of 
American families prominent before 1800. The 
Harrison family of old Virginia, though it has given 
the country two Presidents, has not run out yet, by 
any means — witness the career of Fairfax Harrison 
with the Southern Railway. Likewise, the papers 
have just been celebrating the return of the Byrds of 


Virginia to the news. The founder of Richmond, 
William Byrd, left strong descendants, among whom 
are today Gov. Harry F. Byrd of the Old Dominion 
State and his brother, Lieut. Commander Richard 
E. Byrd, U. S. N., retired, who went to Greenland 
with MacMillan and is presently to try another air- 
plane flight in polar regions. 

To a certain extent old American families have 
been the victims of a change of conviction on what 
constitutes important work. In 1800 the big business 
of America was the creation and maintenance of the 
state. That meant public office, a place in histories. 
The change began when a lineal descendant of John 
Adams and John Quincy Adams went into the rail- 
road business, where he functioned well and per- 
haps met and solved quite as difficult problems as 
those with which his illustrious forbears wrestled. 
But the railroad man did not get into the histories; 
he merely made ‘“Who’s Who.” We suspect that 
the nation’s business, art, education, professional 


and social service is well supplied with possessors of 


great names who go quietly about important affairs, 
secure in the esteem of their groups and exercising 
real power, but not getting much publicity — or, 
indeed, caring for it. 

Still, we do not propose to let this optimistic 
opinion influence our investigator’s survey of the 
present status of the Lees, Washingtons, Trumbulls, 
Websters, Rushes, Pinckneys, Carrolls, Greenes, 
Poes, Bayards, and other i//ustrati. If it is true that 
three generations cover the span from shirt sleeves 
to shirt sleeves, well and good; actually, however, 
we think those generations merely cover the transi- 
tion from quill pen to typewriter, from stagecoach 
to motor car, from the pony express to the long- 
distance telephone. 


What Price Justice P 


pu the poor butter and egg men! They aren’t 
angry, just terribly, terribly hurt by all this 
publicity of stage and song concerning their alleged 
activity in chasing chorus girls up and down Broad- 
way. President Collier of the Texas Butter, Egg 
and Poultry Association has entered formal protest 
against such traducing of the splendid, honorable 
men in his industry. We have his word for it that 
they bring their wives to the great, cluttered spaces, 
and that at the Dallas convention now in session, 
“we'll have no time for gay butterflies.” But New 
York may be different. 

We have suspected all along that the butter and 
egg men are not as lively as they are painted. It 
seemed incredible that a trade so stodgy could pro- 
duce many specimens so dynamic as “Clap Hands 
Charlie.” Yet, after all, the real victims of the but- 
ter and egg craze are the original producers, farmers 
who know chorus girls only as demure summer 
boarders with outrageous appetites. 
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Wisdom from Washington (D. C.) 


Extracts from the Congressional Record 
By A Glutton for Punishment 


has already introduced twenty-four bills 
this session for the erection of public build- 
ings in his district, one for a metropolis with a popu- 
lation of 172 and three for three metropolises with a 
combined population of nine hundred, admits that 
he prefers pork on the table to pork under the table: 


Some say if the old plan of giving a few buildings to 
each city is followed now what we each get for our 
districts will be pork. Well, this bill provides for pork 
in bulk, to be distributed no one now knows where or 
to whom. If we are to have pork, let us have it on 
the table and aboveboard, where all can see and 
know what is happening. Let us not have it under 
the table, with no one seeming to know who is to 
make off with the pork. Members of Congress who 
favor this bill are afraid to admit that they are to be 
taken care of under its provisions, and yet they are 
afraid to admit that no one knows who is to get the 
pork. If pork is to be divided, let us divide it fairly 
with all concerned present and not secretly and in 
the dark by some one not elected by the people. 


H ONORABLE LANKFORD of Georgia who 


Senator Glass entertains a high opinion of a very 
worthy legal gentleman in the employ of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue: 


Mr. President, this legal brief was prepared by a 
very worthy gentleman; but I contend that it would 
do credit to the ingenuity and casuistry of a high 
ranking official of Ali Baba’s famous band of 40 
thieves. 


All that one needs to manufacture levulose, ac- 
cording to Senator Howell, is patience, a few wild 
artichokes, a dash of chicory, and a bunch of dahlias. 
The dahlias may be tame or wild — it matters not. 


It was found that levulose, or fruit sugar, could be 
produced from dahlias and from chicory, but most 
important of all, from artichokes. I am not speaking 
of the artichoke that is found in many of our public 
markets, a sort of a flower which is used for salad. 
I am speaking of the artichoke that is native of the 
United States. There are more than 100 varieties of 
this artichoke growing wild in this country. 


Idyllic picture of the husbandman’s life by Honor- 
able Quin of Mississippi: | 

- round the little home the vines are blooming 
with honeysuckle and the rose bushes are in flower, 
and on the side are a few beehives, where the bees 
work continually while other workers rest. He works 
until there is nothing for him to find upon which to 
make honey. That farmer has his milch cows, his few 


hogs, and his garden, plenty to eat, and he does not 
require much to wear. He does not care to be arrayed 
in broadcloth. His wife does not care to be arrayed in 
silk. She does not care to have diamonds bedecking 
her neck. She does not care for her daughters to go 
around as flappers. [Laughter.] But, my friends, they 
are the salt of this earth. That man can make a 
living. He can have a piano worth about $250 and 
an organ in his home. They generally have some 
good old hymn books and they sing the songs of 
God, “‘The oldtime religion is good enough for me.” 


Reassuring words of Honorable Madden of Illinois 


to Honorable La Guardia of New York: 


Mr. LA GUARDIA. I belong to the Alcoholic Liq- 
uor Traffic Committee, but I can not get that com- 


mittee to function. 
Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman will function 
wisely and well, I know, when he does function. 


Eulogistic estimate of Senator Borah by Senator 


Underwood of Alabama: 


My astute friend — and I admire him; there are 
few men in the Senate who can class with him in 
intellectual capacity — is shifting the battle ground. 
He is not willing to say that he is prepared to con- 
fiscate; he is only willing to say that this bill will 
confiscate. 


Seditious utterance of Hon. John Philip Hill of 


Maryland upon the bulwarks of the Constitution: 


In Delaware in 1776 their best crop was men, 
but they also produced peach brandy. Today, they 
still produce men and most excellent and plentiful 
peach brandy. 


Helplessness of the traffic director of Washington, 


D. C., in dealing with pressing problems as outlined 
by Honorable Blanton of Texas: 


A criminal who had been arrested numerous - 
times during the past year drove his car down the 
street at about 35 miles an hour. He had caused some 
accidents before he reached what is known as Du 
Pont Circle. He drove his car over the curb and 
into the middle of this circle and stopped in front 
of what is called the Du Pont Fountain, and in an 
intoxicated condition was found honking at the 
fountain to get out of his way. Even under those 
extreme circumstances the traffic director has no 
authority to suspend his license, because, foolishly, 
we provided in the act passed last year by the 
Congress that a man must be convicted of cer- 
tain crimes before his license may be suspended or 
annulled. 
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The Indispensable Men 


\ , YHEN Henry Ford took the first flivver out 
of his shop for a trial spin, Charles B. King 
followed on a bicycle to pick up the bolts 

and parts that fell off. When R. E. Olds, demonstrat- 
ing his Oldsmobile to a “prospect,” heard the axle 
snap under him, he coasted around the corner to his 
office door and booked the order without confusion. 
The beginnings of great industries reveal many 
such oddities. After the “big idea” has been pain- 
fully brought to the stage of field trial, the unex- 
pected happens. It was thus with the first telephone 
trial between Cambridge and Boston. But — and 
this is a mighty “but” from the standpoint of so- 
ciety — the pushing men keep on pushing. New 
men, too, keep coming in — Doolittle with his hard- 
drawn copper wire that made long-distance tele- 
phone communication possible, Leland with his 
work on the internal combustion engine, and, in the 
industrial long-ago, Watt with his revolutionary 
improvement on Newcomen’s steam engine. Thou- 
sands of men have hastened progress in communica- 
tion, transportation, machine-shop practice, and 
industrial chemistry. Invention reveals itself as a 
social process, but for long the fact remained hidden, 
while successful inventors were hailed as heroes 
without whose brains civilization would have lagged. 
That fallacy is neatly disposed of in Samuel G. 
Epstein’s paper on “Industrial Invention” in the 
Quarterly Fournal of Economics as a preliminary to 
his posing the more fundamental question: Will 


invention continue indefinitely at its present rate? . 


The social significance of this inquiry is. clearly of 
paramount importance. Upon steady progress in the 
arts of production and distribution depends the 
ability of employers to satisfy labor’s growing wants, 
and to assuage strains set up in the body politic by 
close attendance upon machines. 

Even when inventors were isolated workers, social 
pressure toward invention manifested itself. Bell and 
Gray both took out patents on electric speech con- 
ductors in 1876; Bell had the best of it in point of 
time, in practicality of conception, and in court of 
law, but Gray and others were busy with the idea at 
the same time that Bell and Watson were shouting 
at one another through their first crude instruments. 
The idea was “in the air.” Among the other cases of 
this sort cited by Epstein are the sewing machine 
(Hunt, 1840; Howe, 1846); the reaper (Hussey, 
1833; McCormick, 1834); the steamboat (Jouffroy, 
Rumsey, Stevens, and Symington, 1803; Fulton, 
1807); the typewriter (Beach, 1847-56; Wheatstone, 
1855-60); the trolley car (Siemens, 1881; Van 
Depoele, 1884-85; Sprague, 1888). 

Early inventors fought stubborn materials with 
imperfect tools and scant finances, and likewise 
fought public indifference, even hostility. To destroy 


the machines was labor’s first reaction; and the pub- 
lic refused to buy new-fangled goods. The United 
States has been, relatively, a better market for 
novelties than Europe. Yet in 1892 Lester F. Ward, 
one of the keenest of American sociologists, uttered 
this lament: “It is not the inventor who needs edu- 
cating, but the user of his invention, the general 
public. . . . What is not understood, cannot be 


properly used, and condemnation and complaint are ° 


followed by rejection, whereby demand is lowered.” 

Since that time this rock of “sales resistance”’ has 
been smashed beyond recovery. It is no longer 
of the least importance for a telephone subscriber to 
know the inside of the little black box on his wall, 
and, many a successful motorist could not tell a 
universal joint from a crank shaft. This blind faith 
in mechanical perfection is now as much overdone as 
it was formerly under done, thus driving many to 
agree with Frederick P. Fish, dean of the patent bar, 
who said in the Nolan hearings of 1919, “Four out of 
every five inventions that are patented are worse 
ways for doing something that is well done already.” 

Industrial competition has given the modern in- 
ventor standing in the court of King Business. 
Corporations are coming more and more to accept 
scientific research as an integral part of their opera- 
tions. Among the outstanding examples of this ten- 
dency are: the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, which, together with its subsidiary, the 
Western Electric Company, employs three thousand 
persons, at an expenditure of some $9,000,000 an- 
nually, in research and scientific work; Parke, Davis 
& Co. (wholesale druggists of Detroit) — $500,000 
annually; Packard Motor Car Co. — $500,000 an- 
nually; Detroit Edison Company — $135,000 annu- 
ally; Dennison Manufacturing Company — $96,000 
annually, the equivalent of one week’s pay roll; 
the General Electric Company, which spends for 
research at its Schenectady plant alone more than 
$1,000,000 a year, a considerable part of which goes 
into pure science — that is, into research which is 
without direct commercial value. 

Mr. Epstein declines to answer definitely the ques- 
tion he raises as to whether inventions will continue 
to appear at approximately the present rate, or at 
least fast enough to keepindustry marching. Instead, 
he suggests a plan for further investigation in this 
field with a view to determining to what extent the 
hope of pecuniary reward spurs invention: Our guess 
is that money is the chief, though not the only, 
incentive. Other rewards operate in the realm of 
pure science; however, these hardly drive enough 
men to guarantee that new developments will not 
lag until static industry produces rampant social 
discontent. If this be true, inventions are likely to 
appear as needed, so long as this country maintains 
its present system of voluntary codperation in 
thought and toil. The inventors remain our most 
indispensable men. 
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(Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway) 


THE LITTLE VILLAGE OF PIEVE DI LIVINALLONGO 
Shattered by the war, it was rebuilt in the old Tyrolean style of architecture 


Where Italy and Germany Clash 


e 





ee ee Oe Se iat 
(Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway) 
THE Most PopuLaR METHOD OF TRANSPORTATION IN THE MounrTAIN PASSES 


a 
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| ann the early 
months of the Great 
War, when Italy was bar- 
gaining with the Allies for 
territory in return for her 
assistance to their cause, 
one of her demands was the 
Austrian province of South- 
ern Tyrol. Atthe Peace Con- 
ference the Allies kept their 
promise, and this province, 
entirely German excepting 
for its southern slope, be- 
came Italian territory. Im- 
mediately, the conquerors 
began a campaign of Ital- 
ianization which under Mus- 
solini has been vigorously 
pushed forward. The teach- 
ing and use of German has 
been banned in the schools, 
where all instruction is given 
in Italian; names of towns 
which betrayed throughout 
their German origin have 





nchan lian,an 
bee . iged to Ita nan d Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway) 
the province has been re- Te C i 
; : IN TH N 
christened Upper Trentino. 7m ov senna bd 
The military value of the Trentino is undeniable 


Now the German Nation- 
alists, eager toembarrass the 


Luther Government, have begun a press campaign point- §_ Duce’s most spectacular manner. Let the Germans re- 


ing to Italian indignities inflicted upon German residents = member, he warned, that the Brenner Pass marks “‘a fron- 
of the Tyrol. Their propaganda reached itsculminationin _ tier traced by the finger of God!” Italy might push her r 
a speech by Dr. Held, Bavarian Premier, which was im- _ flag beyond—but retreat, never! Germany has disclaimed 


mediately seized upon by Mussolini and answered in I] _any official hand in fomenting anti-Italian sentiment. 





(Ewing Galloway) 
A TYROLEAN TYPE CoLtorFUL CLOTHING 1S DEAR To THESE 
In the recent war these farmers fought with Austria PEACEFUL FoLk 


(Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway) 
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The Little Brown Brother Treks North 


By Frederick Simpich 


quart hats, the Mexicans are invading our 
country in a vast army. Probably from a 
million and a half to two million are here now, and 
more are coming. They are after the jobs that were 


G cue hs their guitars and wearing five- 


right arm does practically all the rough work. In 
many border towns, from El] Paso to California, 
half or more of the population is Mexican. 

As I write, delegates representing a hundred dif- 
ferent industrial and farm centers of the West and 


filled by cheap European 
labor before our quota 
laws banned the “inter- 
national yacht races” 
between foreign ships 
loaded with immigrants 
and tearing toward Ellis 
Island. The cheap labor 
vacuum that was created 
when we dammed the 





Down in the southwestern part of the United 
States, the question of Mexican immigration has 
taken on new significance in the light of Congres- 
sional bills, aimed to restrict the influx from below 
the Rio Grande. Mr. Simpich, writing from Texas 
where the problem is most complex, sets forth the 

facts in the case 


Southwest are marching 
on Washington to be- 
siege the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

“Let the Mexican 
in!”’ cries Capital. “We 
need him to pick cotton 
and fruit, to work in the 
beet fields and on rail- 
way track gangs, to herd 








European stream at its 


sheep and cattle.” 





source now draws across 
the Rio Grande a vast horde that spreads a brown 
Aztec tint over large sections of our map. To- 
day, from the switch yards of Newark to the 
stockyards of Chicago, from the beet fields of 
Colorado to the fisheries of Alaska, Juan, Pedro, and 
Miguel are on our pay rolls. Not only have our more 
gifted Yankee bosses actually learned to pronounce 
these names correctly — they can even chide Juan, 
Pedro, et a/. in copious Mexican oaths! 

Even in the tank towns of Iowa and Kansas, the 
sad-eyed peon is a frequent guest. Main Street no 
longer turns to stare at the brown men who grow 
flower gardens around their old box-car shanties 
beside the railway, or play monte down near the 
tool shed by lantern light. The 
Mexican workman has become 
as much a part of our West- 
ern scenery as the wayside 
gas station or the fat girl in 
knickers. 

But suddenly we hear dis- 
quieting news about Juan, 
Pedro, and Miguel. Two Con- 
gressmen, John C. Box of Texas 
and Robert L. Bacon of New 
York, have presented bills in 
the House that would head off 
this rising tide of Mexican 
labor. While the bills are aimed 
at other countries as well, they 
specifically mention Mexico — 
to the poignant grief of many 
American employers. The 
Southwest, especially, lifts its 
go-getter voice in protest, for 
in that region the Mexican 





“Strumming their guitars and wearing five-quart 
hats...” 


“Shut the Mexican 
out!” Labor demands. And from San Antonio 
to Seattle, local unions are voting unanimously 
to use their influence on Congress “so that cheap 
labor won’t take bread from the mouth of the Ameri- 
can workingman.” 

“Tut, tut,” says Uncle Sam. “Keep your shirt on. 
Let us first look at facts.” 

The facts are interesting. To begin with, Mexico 
herself, having only about fifteen million people, is 
alarmed at this steady exodus of able-bodied work- 
ers who are so greatly needed in her own reconstruc- 
tion. “To govern is to populate.’’ Mexico, unlike 
Italy, England, and Japan, badly needs more popu- 
lation, instead of less. Writing recently on the 
country’s need for immigra- 
tion, Isidor Fabela, ex-ambas- 
sador and noted lawyer, said: 
“Tt will better our industry, 
farms, and education. It is the 
only means by which our race 
can be improved, whether we 
mix with the stronger or more 
cultured peoples, or live with 
them and receive the benefit of 
their examples.” A high official 
in Mexico, alluding to the 
increasing loss in population 
through migration to the United 
States, is quoted as saying: “If 
I could I would build a Chinese 
wall clear across our northern 
frontier and keep our laborers 
at home.” It is plain that Mex- 
ico would welcome any reason- 
able-quota law that we might 
pass, if it would not interfere 
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with the free movement of nonimmigrants between 
the two countries. Sefior Luis Morones, Secretary of 
Labor in the Calles Government, came to Washing- 
ton recently to discuss this very thing. He came at 
the suggestion of William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The present bills in Congress are scarcely a sur- 
prise, certainly not a disappointment, either to the 
Mexican Government or to our own astute leaders of 
labor. But they do come as bad news to agriculture 
and industry, particularly in the regions west of the 
Mississippi where negro labor is scarce and Mexicans 
do much of the work. The Southwestern Cattlemen’s 
Association, the Arizona Cotton Growers’ Associa- 
tion, various chambers of commerce, and scores of 
farm arid industrial groups are bombarding Con- 
gress with protests. The protests have a familiar 
ring; Congress heard those same sad words, proph- 
esying industrial death, when it put up the bars 
against Europe. 


O one denies that the growing West needs 
more unskilled labor. The class of native whites 
who work with their hands is rapidly disappearing. 
Their children swarm through excellent free schools 
and emerge, college morons and all, spurning manual 
labor and intent on white-collar jobs. Obviously, if 
Mexican labor is cut off, our shop and farm produc- 
tion in many places will probably decline; that is, 
unless sundry soft-handed sheiks in balloon pants 
quit drawing soda water to take up more arduous 
toil, and a host of flappers resign as movie fans 
and models to begin packing fish and picking 
prunes. Though such an economic change might 
prove a social tonic for “petting” and the hip-and- 
flask disease, it is probably too good to come true. 
But there is far more to this question of reducing 
Mexican immigration than its mere effect on our 
cheap labor supply. Who are these peons? What is 
their physical and mental condition? Are they any 
better, or worse, than the Orientals or many races of 


South and East Europe against whom our present 
immigration bars are raised? Coming, as they are, 
by tens of thousands, what effect may this close 
social and physical contact with them have on our 
own health and morals? Is the Mexican’s manner of 
social adjustment favorable to our own institutions? 
Uncle Sam must think these problems through. 


[ Congress gives the subject a proper hearing the 
answers will be forthcoming. The truth about the 
social and economic status of those Mexicans who 
have already lived here for a generation or more is 
the fact basis on which our policy toward future 
Mexican immigration should be based. 

This much we know already: that the upper class 
of Mexicans come in comparatively small numbers. 
During the Carranza régime, to save their lives and 
as much of their property as they could carry, many 
of Mexico’s intelligentsia and people of wealth fled 
to the United States. But today the hordes crossing 
the Rio Grande, as well as most of those already 
here, are largely from the impoverished peon class. 
Tens of thousands legitimately enter our country 
each year through the seventeen ports of entry on 
the southern border. A still larger number cross the 
line without official inspection. On the whole long 
border we have only two hundred and fifty immigra- 
tion inspectors. Each year they turn back a few 
hundred illegal entrants; but the force is far too 
small to control the throng which crosses day and 
night, in squads up to fifty, by river fords or by any 
one of a thousand desert or mountain trails. 

These peons come, in the first place, for the sake of 
higher wages. Once here, they find themselves far 
better off than they were in Mexico. They send back 
a part of their wages to help friends and relatives 
come, also. Every winter numbers return to Mexico 
laden with phonographs, brass beds, and flashy new 
suits, but spring usually sees them headed north 
again. High wages draw them here, but undoubtedly 
they quickly learn to prefer American life. A study of 
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individual cases, as recorded year after year by our 
border immigration offices, shows that the peon’s 
home visits become less and less frequent. Eventu- 
ally, they cease entirely. 

Before the present ten-dollar visa fee was in- 
augurated, records show that forty per cent of all 
Mexicans legally entering the country brought wives 
and children with them. Today, only about three 
per cent bring families or officially declare them- 
selves as married. Sooner or later some of these 
single men take wives, usually Mexican women who 
are already here. In some of the older Mexicanized 
sections of the Southwest, however, racial amalga- 
mation set in long ago. White pioneers, arriving at a 
time when whites were scarce and Mexicans pre- 
dominated, intermarried freely with the foreigners. 
It can be safely assumed that a gradual grafting of 
the Mexican race upon the white will come about. 
The second generation of Mexicans, American born, 
associating on terms of equality with our children 
at school and on the playgrounds, is creating an- 
other factor favorable to racial mixture. 


T is his docility and good nature that make the 
Mexican laborer popular with his American boss. 
He is little given to fomenting strikes and is usually 
polite to Americans. The newly arrived peon fears 
American law and American policemen, though he 
fights fiercely and freely with a fellow Mexican. At 
first, also, being ignorant of our methods of work, 
he is woefully inefficient. He cannot lay as many 
bricks or pick as much cotton as the white or the 
black workmen of the States; so he is paid less. Yet, 
in good time and under proper management, his 
capacity for doing satisfactory work increases. 

You have only to go through the manufacturing 
plants of the Southwest to see that the Mexican is 
perfectly capable of becoming a highly skilled work- 
man worthy of his hire. All trains in Mexico are 
now operated by natives, who were first taught by 
pioneer Yankee railroad men. A look into any 
large business house from Texas west will show you 
that the second generation of Mexicans can com- 
pete successfully with young Americans in holding 
down white-collar jobs. Their ability to read and 
write both languages makes them especially useful in 
a region that flourishes by trade with Mexico. The 
nineteen-year-old Mexican girl who is typing this 
article is a pure Indian, yet she readily takes dicta- 
tion in either English or Spanish. 

Whether or not the present Congress enacts a law 
to restrict Mexican immigration, the question will 
not down. It has been before previous sessions; it 
will continue to be studied by both the United 
States and Mexico until some definite policy is 
adopted. For eighteen hundred miles we enjoy with 
Mexico a common frontier. Our sociological and 
economic relations are very close. Since the Mexi- 
can War probably two hundred and fifty thousand 


Americans have crossed the Rio Grande to build 
railways and to develop oil fields, mines, and planta- 
tions. Most of Mexico’s material progress in the past 
seventy-five years has been due to Yankee capital 
and enterprise. And by her trade with us and the 
thousands of workers that she has sent us, Mexico 
has helped hugely to develop our Southwest. 

If we mean all we say about Pan-Americanism, 
the Monroe Doctrine, and our fraternity with, and 
moral responsibility to, the nations of Latin Amer- 
ica, then this question is not one to be decided with 
haste in order to humor capital or labor, or to 
gratify racial prejudice. Says the E/ Paso Times: 
“Friendly contiguous nations form — despite offi- 
cial boundaries — too much of an economic entity 
for their resources to be kept apart without injury 
to both. . . . This is especially true of border re- 
gions where two peoples, though living under two 
governments and different national cultures, never- 
theless must enjoy all the give and take of neighbor- 
liness in the economic sense, in order to develop 
their resources fully.” 

But the undeniable fact that we do differ so 
widely from the Mexicans in race, in political and 
social habits and standards, and in history, tradi- 
tions, and thinking processes makes the settlement 
of this problem immensely difficult. To help put all 
available facts before the two republics, the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Foundation, it is announced, 
is to finance an exhaustive study of Mexican immi- 
gration. The actual survey will be under the aus- 
pices of the Social Research Council. Mexico will be 
ably represented. Dr. Manuel Gambio, Assistant 
Secretary of Education in Calles’ Cabinet and a 
distinguished anthropologist, will take a leading part 
in guiding the investigation. So, even should the 
present Congress fail to act on the bills of Repre- 
sentatives Box and Bacon, more complete data 
should be available for study at the next session. 


OMEHOW, and soon, the present situation must 
be improved. For our part, whether we apply a 
quota law or solve the problem in another way, we 
must speedily devise a better border immigrant 
control. We probably cannot do this without the 
codperation of the Mexican Government, which is 
ours for the asking. The smuggled alien is our big 
grief. The high percentage of Mexicans in the jails, 
asylums, and hospitals of the Southwest proves that 
we are getting too many of Mexico’s worst. 

This whole theme suggests what the Germans call 
“inpouring thoughts.” We disbarred the Hindu and 
the Chinaman; then we curtailed incoming Euro- 
pean labor. If finally the stream of workers is cut off 
from Western lands, we shall be obliged to do more 
manual labor ourselves or produce less. Smaller pro- 
duction, fewer immigrants — both are population 
checks. That much is good. Perhaps, even though 
its reasoning is different, labor is right. 
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Europe Raids the John Quinn Collection 


By Frederick James Gregg 


most striking events of the art season, so far, 

that one came off and ‘the other did not. 
President Mitchell Kennerley of the Anderson 
Galleries amazed London by 
lifting the large collection of 
the late Viscount Leverhulme 
from under the noses of the 
British dealers and bringing it 
over here to be sold on Park 
Avenue, thereby giving point 
to the remark of Otto Kahn 
that, for buying and selling of 
art objects, the future was 
with America and New York. 
But the so-called “John Quinn 
Memorial Exhibition” at the 
Art Center, in East Fifty-sixth 
Street, has served only to give 
the public a peep behind the 
scenes, to lift a corner of the 
curtain behind which some not- 
disinterested persons had suc- 
ceeded in concealing the 
most important collection of (|) 
modern art anywhere in the |.) 
world, 

According to the original 
proposals, the paintings, sculp- 
tures, drawings, lithographs, 
and etchings of Mr. Quinn were to have been shown 
in a great exhibition with a catalogue containing 
reproductions of everything of importance. This 
would have served as a permanent memorial to him 
and would have been an invaluable work of refer- 
ence. Yet all this was abandoned, together with the 
plan for an open sale, which would have enabled 
big and little amateurs to compete freely, without 
fear or favor. Instead, it was intimated by the dealer 
in charge that nothing would be sold to private 
buyers while the show was on. Then, out of the blue 
sky, came the news that the Seurats and the Picassos 
which were not shown — the latter, some fifty-four 
in number — had been disposed of to a couple of 
Paris tradesmen, and no doubt the best of the 
Matisses, the Derains, the Brancusis, the Henri 
Rousseaus will travel across the Atlantic in the 
same way. In fact, the Art Center, which had sup- 
plied the opportunity, had the greatest difficulty in 
persuading the person in command to let it have 
enough paintings to cover even its limited wall space. 

Furthermore, by refusing to show the works — 
with a group to each man like Matisse, Picasso, and 


[: may sound like an Irish bull to say of the two 


Curiosities, my 








JOHN QUINN, joum a sketch by Augustus John 
“My wish is that my Drawings, my Prints, my 
. Shall all be dispersed 
under the hammer of the Auctioneer” 


Brancusi — some of the most important things were 
not displayed at all, but were held back, with the re- 
sult that the exhibition, while interesting so far as it 
went, was positively misleading. The “Gipsy with the 
Lion” by Henri Rousseau was 
shown, but not “The Jungle.” 
The large still life of Matisse 
took up half a wall that should 
have been devoted to four or five 
of the same painter’s best things. 
The large Greco was conspic- 
uous by its absence. “The De- 
capitation of John the Baptist,” 
by Puvis de Chavannes, which 
hung in the Metropolitan 
Museum for years, was also 
not on view, and a feeble 
water-color sketch for a deco- 
ration by the same artist, with 
a door in the middle of it, was 
regarded as important enough 
to take its place. 

As for the Redons, in which 
the collection was particularly 
rich, several of the least striking 
were selected as typical. Perhaps 
it was feared that the gorgeous 
blue one, for example, might 
have killed some of the milder 
things in its neighborhood. 

To those of us who knew him and his treasures, 
there was no mystery as to Mr. Quinn’s views on 
the subject of his art. When his library of first 
editions and Joseph Conrad manuscripts was sold 
in the year before his death, the unique catalogue, 
prepared by himself and the Anderson Galleries, 
contained the following confession of faith, in the 
shape of a translation from the will of Edmond de 
Goncourt: | 

My wish is that my Drawings, my Prints, my 

Curiosities, my Books — in a word, those things of 
art which have been the joy of my life — shall not 
be assigned to the cold tomb of a museum, and sub- 
jected to the stupid glance of the careless passer-by; 
but I require that they shall all be dispersed under 
the hammer of the Auctioneer, so that the pleasure. 
which the acquiring of each one of them has given 
to me shall be given again, in each case, to some 
inheritor of my own tastes. 





There were those who saw to it that this did not 
happen after Mr. Quinn’s death, in the case of his 
works of art, though it had happened when he was 
alive, in the case of his literary possessions. 
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John Quinn, who himself brought out special 
editions of the works of W. B. Yeats, John M. 
Synge, Ezra Pound, and other authors of his time, 
and was generous in giving them to his friends, was 
the last man conceivable to adhere to the ridiculous 
theory that the owner of works of art has any right 
to exclude the rest of the world from the enjoyment 
of them. From the time of the famous “Armory 
Show” of 1913, of which he was a leading spirit, 
he was always willing to lend anything that he had 
to any exhibition that was worthy of the name, 
while his services to the cause of “free,”’ or untaxed, 
art brought recognition from the Metropolitan 
Museum and its trustees. Painters like Matisse, 
Picasso, Derain, Braque, Vlaminck, and the great 
sculptor Brancusi, Mr. Quinn 
knew in their studios, where 
many of their things were 
bought by him without the 
intervention of any middleman. 

In the last years of his life 
it was impossible to know the 
works of the leading Modern- 
ists without seeing his collec- 
tion. From now on Americans 
will have to go to Paris, but 
not to the Louvre — except to 
see Seurat’s “Circus,” left by 
Mr. Quinn to the French na- 
tion and that institution. They 
will have to seek out the es- 
tablishments of the Rosenbergs 
and Bernheim Jeune to find 
the best works of Picasso and 
the rest. 

There is now no shadow of 
doubt that if the whole collec- 
tion had been put on exhibition 
in New York and sold, all of 
it, within a reasonable time 
and openly, there would have been no difficulty 
about the outcome. But the foreign dealers, who 
specialized in the Moderns, — as well as the Oriental 
dealers in Occidental rugs of Paris, London, and 
Berlin, — taking care of their own market, spread 
the doctrine that “America was incapable of ab- 
sorbing so much.” As if it would be an advantage to 
sell to the “French,” suffering as they are from the 
handicap of depreciated francs, rather than to 
Americans who have all the dollars, every dollar 
being a gold one! 

If England, just emerging from a financial crisis, 
was able to absorb the sweeping of the John S. 
Sargent studio, and pay more for the pieces than 
all the rest of the painter’s estate amounted to, 
why should there have been any dispute as to 
the ability of the collectors of this country to do 
likewise in the case of things of vastly greater 
importance? 





‘“ THE Crrcus,’’ BY GEORGES SEURAT 


John Quinn's gift to the Louvre recently accepted 
for France by Ambassador Henri Berenger 


Furthermore, if those in control of the enormous 
Leverhulme collections decided that New York 
and not London was the place for their sale, why 
should the representatives of a leading American 
amateur have so little confidence in the taste and 
knowledge of their countrymen as to be skeptical 
about the United States? Suppose that the Quinn 
collection has increased in value in the last ten 
years by twenty-five per cent on the average — 
it is plain that the foreign dealers will have the 
benefit of this earned increment, as they will 
pocket the difference in fees. So they will get the 
leading objects for what Mr. Quinn paid, while his 
representatives will reap no interest on the capital 
which was tied up for so long. Darned clever, these 
Europeans! 

Since the collector’s death 
some of the camp followers of 
the arts have played the sed- 
ulous ape to their own ad- 
vantage and his discredit. 

A German painter who had 
not set foot in the Quinn home 
for over three years has been 
willing to admit that he sup- 
plied the intelligence that got 
the things together. Dealers 
who know as little about art 
as an unborn lamb does about 
a Persian wool neck piece, now 
hint that their once-prized cus- 
tomer had looked to them for 
advice and got it. 

When “The Circus” of 
Seurat was handed over to 
the French Ambassador at the 
Art Center, an officious in- 
dividual told the assembled 
potentates how he had sug- 
gested that the painting ought 
to be in the Louvre. Perhaps he did. But the fact 
remains that on the very evening of the day 
on which that masterpiece reached Mr. Quinn’s 
apartment, he announced his intention of giving 
it to France. 

A man ought to have the credit of a notable 
bequest, even if the credit of his collection is 
denied to him. 

The Quinn collection stimulated art in America 
almost incredibly. The loss of it is likely to put 
us back by a quarter of a century. This country loses 
choice examples of the best of the Moderns. Quinn 
loses a monument, and his reputation is reduced to 
the mere shadow of a name. As for those who are 
responsible for the thwarting of everybody who had 
any intelligent curiosity as to what the collection 
contained, \it is obvious that they failed to realize 
the truth of the old and sound maxim: “Only a 
fool asks for advice, and only a fool does not take it.” 








MARCHING MODERNISTS IN ART 


Artists Represented in the fohn Quinn Collection Whose Work Is | 


Gaining Increasing Recognition Among Critics 














(All photos Carl Klein) 


HeEnr1 Rousseau (1844-1910) 
JUNGLE SCENE q 


Henri Rousseau, nicknamed ‘‘le douanier”’ because of his many quality of his painting and his fidelity to detail. A man of the 
years in the customs service, shows in this painting some of the people, he had no more preparation for his life as an artist than 
naiveté which distinguishes his work. The scene, a memory of the _ the village sign painter, yet his innate freshness of vision and in- 
Mexican forests where he had been some forty years earlier asa tensity of feeling carried his work to the fine heights of perfection 
soldier under Emperor Maximilian, is marked by the flowerlike to which the ‘“‘ Jungle Scene”’ testifies. 
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AUGUSTUS JOHN 
Way Down To THE SEA 


Augustus John is one of the few of the ‘‘ Moderns" who may be 
said to have founded a school. His art, clinging to tradition, as 
well as to perfection of craft, has a purity of method and a convic- 
tion which give an impression of tone after tone set down with the 
certainty of a finished performer on a perfect instrument. Where 


the imaginative pictures of the Nineteenth Century were allegoricai 
in form, the Moderns discarded all superfluous ideas and gestures, 
trying to express by simpler scenes their interpretation of life and 
nature. The imaginative painting of Augustus John may be said 
to hover between the arts of music and of poetry. 
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Pau Gauculin (1848-1903) 
THE BLUE WAVE 


If Paul Gauguin had received the recognition from his own 
time which would have enabled him to realize his ambition to 
be a mural painter, his work might have surpassed Puvis de 
Chavannes’ in interest and character, with no lessening of the 
other master’s decorative capacity. But because his art was, 
of necessity, limited to easel pictures, he filled them with his 
conception of the romance of the tropics, and gave them the 


illustrative quality which distinguishes them. His Peruvian 
blood gave to his nature a touch of wildness, which turned from 
the intellectualism of Europe to the influence of the tropics. 
He lived for a long time in the South Sea Islands, where he 
caught from the art of a primitive race, without actually copy- 
ing it, a freer type of composition than was shown by his 
European contemporaries. 
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PaBLo Picasso (1881-) 
REcLINING NuDE 


This is an early example of Picasso's 
work, before he passed through the 
various phases of cubism and neo- 
classicism which later overtook him. 
Paris first reacted against him, as it 
does against a painter who has de- 
cided to shock the bourgeois element, 
and later accepted him as a recognized 
master, in spite of his almost over- 
whelming sophistication, for the bril- 
liancy and force of his work. 


Paut CEZANNE (1839-1906) 
PorTRAIT OF His WIFE 


Cézanne could be called the first of the 
Moderns, although his work failed to 
receive recognition until late in his 
life. His painting, more than that of 
any other modern master, shows a 
harmony of mind and brush, and a 
sense of measure which links him with 
the classics. He was one of the first of 
his group to hold that painting from 
nature did not imply copying a sub- 
ject, but realizing one’s sensations. 
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Fashions for the Female 
By Cecily Hamilton 


If, on the other hand, I 





EALLY, these men 
are too delightful! 
Writing on fash- 


ions and the female in 
THE INDEPENDENT, Mr. 
James Ruggles advances 
the interesting argument 
that woman, although she 
fancies herself to have 
achieved a new freedom, 





In last week’s INDEPENDENT, James 
Ruggles charged women with showing, by 
the clothes they wear, their lack of the free- 
dom of which they boast. Miss Hamilton 
confronts Mr. Ruggles with the facts from a 
woman’s point of view in her defense of 
women. We leave it to other members of 
her sex to say whether she has stated the 

case correctly 


am going to the woman’s 
club or to Mrs. Judson’s 
for bridge, I have to take 
matters seriously. These 
pumps — have they pre- 
cisely the openwork effect 
which will persuade Mrs. 
Judson that I am a month 
ahead of her, but that my 
advance information comes 








is really as completely en- 
slaved to man as ever. A 
very pretty idea, but on what is it based? On the 
amazing assumption that women dress to allure 
men — that the cut of their gowns and the height of 
their heels are determined, to a fraction of an inch, 
by the strategy of their never-ending attack upon 
the sensibilities of the male! 

There is something rather touching in the spec- 
tacle of Mr. Ruggles marching fatuously up Fifth 
Avenue under the impression that the fashion parade 
of silk stockings and fur coats is being conducted 
for the sole benefit of him and his kind. “They are 
doing all this to catch my eye,” says he to himself. 
“They are slaves to my merest whim.” One hesitates 
to dispel such a charmingly naive and characteris- 
tically masculine illusion. But if Mr. Ruggles had 
taken the pains to consult a woman before unload- 
ing his misapprehensions upon a bewildered public, 
he might have learned what every woman knows: 
that women dress not primarily to intrigue the male, 
but to confound the other female. 

Suppose I am going out to luncheon with a man, 
what sort of preparations do I make? I assure my- 
self before the mirror that I am neat and trim, that 
there is something fetching about the set of my 
dress and my hat, that my color is fresh, and that in 
general I look as young and pretty as a whimsical 
Providence will permit. But do I bother about fol- 
lowing the latest trick of fashion? If I do, I am 
wasting my time. I may wear last year’s frock, if the 
color is becoming, and the year before’s hat, if it 
is dashing; I may arrange my hair in the style of 
1920, if I do not leave a wisp of it hanging over the 
back of my collar, and the poor dear will never 
notice the difference. He may have a vague sense of 
what is smart, but he doesn’t analyze it, and he 
doesn’t keep up with the times. He likes clothes to be 
appropriate; he is enraptured by bright colors; he 
may, to be sure, have a passing eye for a silk- 
stockinged knee. But the subtleties of style will be 
forever mysterious to him: he won’t know or care 
whether my skirt is made with plaits, gores, or tiers. 


authoritatively from Paris 
and represents nothing so deplorable as an idea of 


_ my own? The length of my skirt — will Mrs. Nel- 


son’s gasp as I throw myself cross-legged on the 
couch express exactly the proper mingling of ad- 
miration and alarm? Shall I, in short, be considered 
piquantly daring but not quite vulgar? When Mrs. 
Judson and Mrs. Nelson and I look each other over, 
the age-old competition is under way. If, after the 
party is over, Mrs. Judson says to Mrs. Nelson, “I 
wish I’d asked Cecily where she got that frock,” I 
am victorious; but if she says, “Really, don’t you 
think Cecily might take more pains? A sport hat 
with a luncheon frock — now, really ... ” then I 
am sunk in defeat. When women buy their clothes, 
the determining factor in their choice is what they 
think Mrs. Judson is going to say to Mrs. Nelson. 


AST week Alice Leicester involved me in a three- 
hour search of the New York shops for some 
velvet to replace the feathers on her green evening 
dress, simply because feathers are not being worn 
this year, and velvet is. She told me that she thought 
everybody at the dance would notice her antique 
appearance if she appeared with feathers. Was she 
thinking of the men? Nonsense. I ask my feminine 
readers to turn and inquire of the nearest male 
which is the latest thing, feathers or velvet? If he 
can do better than make a wild guess, he is a man 
in a thousand. If, after the dance, you had asked 
Alice’s most frantic admirer what Alice wore, he 
would have answered vaguely, “Oh, I think it was 
green, with shiny things on it.” Now Alice is no 
fool. She spent those three hours preparing to play 
the game of woman versus woman. 

Consider the fashion magazines. Do men ever 
read them? If the changes in women’s clothes are 
determined by a desire to allure men, surely a few 
men, anyway, would take a sporting interest in the 
technique of the attack. They would do a little 
scouting from time to time. On the contrary, they 
regard the fashion magazine with scorn, if not with 
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the effect that women’s 





mirth. The interest of 
the male may be mo- 
mentarily seduced by 
the more statuesque 
advertisements, but the 
discussion of burning 





questions, such as TY TS 
whether chic can pos- Bem). 2 «77, / 
. . . e R al 1/ ‘heed / . 
sibly be maintained if PS lit SZ 
the axis of the hat is not ~ Sp \\ Cy 


precisely vertical, 
moves him only to 
indulgent laughter. He 
can’t see why a hat 
should not list fifteen 
degrees from the verti- 
cal “if it looks snappier 
that way.’’ But a 
woman regards these matters with a proper serious- 
ness The commandment having gone forth that 
verticality is chic and nothing else is, she will set 
her hat vertically though the heavens fall, and give 
herself the pleasure of walking up the Avenue and 
looking askance at every misguided creature whose 
hat is askew. 

The woman turns over a page in her fashion 
magazine. “In the evening, at the Florida resorts, 
whatever is smart is right,” she reads. “The lace 
dress is chic, especially if it is of silver lace com- 
bined with chiffon. So is the all-chiffon frock of 
flared silhouette in the gayety of new colors. The 
wrap for a Southern evening will be of many fabrics, 
but it will be newest in quilted /amé.” She is thrilled. 
She imagines herself the center of all eyes at Palm 
Beach or Miami. But does she see in her mind’s eye 
a man devouring her with his gaze and saying to his 
companion, “Now there’s the girl for me — silver 
lace combined with chiffon, and by George, quilted 
lamé! How’s that for chic?” If she does, she’s a 
ninny. The man may notice her silhouette, but it 
won’t be the flare that takes his eye. 

If any man wants to make a comparative study of 





“Will Mrs. Nelson's gasp as I throw myself cross-legged on the couch 
express exactly the proper mingling of admiration and alarm?” 


clothes have on men 
and on women, let 
him accompany his 
wife or his sister to 
the department stores 
on a rainy day when 
she is saving her new- 
est things and wearing 
her galoshes and that 
nice old suit that he 
has been so crazy about 
ever since she got it in 
1922. It has been done 
over and answers rea- 
sonably well for bad 
weather, but somehow 
it no longer gives the 
impression of having been lately removed from 
the shoulders of one of those silver shop-window 
statuettes that the ladies cluster to examine. He 
should note the humiliating disdain with which 
every shopgirl regards that suit: her general air of, 
“Well, I suppose I have to serve you, but my real 
business is waiting on swells.” Then he should ac- 
company the wearer of the suit to the dress-goods 
counters presided over by males. Will he find con- 
descension here? The male, he will discover, is not 
affected by that suit one way or the other. The face 
above it, yes; the general air of class or swagger, of 
distinction or what you will, yes; the 1922 model, 
no. Is this special sort of tolerance peculiar to males? 
It is merely male indifference to the refinements of 
feminine costuming. 

Oh, yes, we humor the male from time to time by 
revealing some of our native allurements and con- 
cealing others, as Mr. Ruggles suggests; but all this 
is byplay. The main business of being a well-dressed 
woman we conduct with an undivided eye for the 
jealous esteem of the sex whose first question about 
a party, if it is not, “What did she give you to eat?” 
is, ‘What did she have on?” 





A Game with Life 


“Tl play a game with you,” I said 

To Life. “‘Give Love . . . and in its stead, 

If you should win, 

You shall have anything you choose to ask!” 
Life smiled. “‘The board is set: we will begin.” 


He stripped me of my woman-wiles, 

He won my peace, he took my smiles — 

Yawned, and confessed: 

“There is no joy in such an easy task. 

Keep your pride, Woman . . . I have all the rest.’ 


I rose to go. My head was high; 
None guessed I walked unsteadily . . . 


There at my side 


I knew Love crept. . . 


. But I put on my mask, 


And turned away, still swaddled in my pride. . . . 


THEDA KENYON. 
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The Shadow Stage 


UR old friend Ahab, having gone 
O into “the pictures,” is a changed 
man. At a guess it came about 
somewhat in this wise. “Now this Ahab, 
we'll make him a disappointed lover, see? 
He’s got a girl in New Bedford and when 
he comes back to her with a wooden leg — 
the one that was bit off by Moby Dick — 
she’s horrified and he thinks she’s giving 
him the sock. His younger brother is in 
love with the girl himself and he tells 
Ahab she’s passed him up. That makes 
Ahab sorer than ever at the whale, and 
he goes to sea to get his revenge. When 
he comes back to New Bedford again, he 
finds that the girl has been waiting for him 
all along. That will hitch up a good love 
story to the whale business, see?” And 
there is hardly room for doubt that in 
the studio this was accounted a stroke 
of genius. 

Perhaps it was. If the original applica- 
tion of the principle of the least common 
denominator was genius, so was this. The 
stock love story, grafted with all its 
parasitic stencils to every shape, mannér, 
and color of tale, is the least common de- 
nominator of the movie. There is plenty 
of evidence to show that it “goest into” 
the greatest number of noodles, with 
nothing to carry. 

This is precisely the process that bars 
the motion picture as a whole from the 
fields of creative art. The creative artist 
builds and shapes upward to his idea. The 
movie scenarist reduces what his betters 
have created until it fits the little com- 
partments of the formula, leveling, 
splicing, and labeling with the fourteen 
points that were recently broadcast from 
the Cinema Capital in California as nec- 
essary to a film’s clean bill of health. The 
litmus paper and Wasserman tests of the 
movies may interest you: ambition, con- 
flict, devotion, conspiracy, eternal triangle, 
greed, intrigue, love, mother love, quad- 
rangle, retribution, reconciliation, sacri- 
fice, and feminine appeal. It is comforting 
to know that each picture need not pass in 
all of them. Only “a majority,” however, 
can forestall an utter flunk. 


HE idea that book or play should 

be delivered untinkered to the screen 
is not, and never was, a viable one. As the 
stage actor must check his old sock and 
buskin at the door of the studio and get 
new ones inside, so there must be a certain 
amount of putting off and putting on by 
the printed word. Or, if you like, it must 
die as a symbol and be born again as a 
visual image. There is no reason under the 


The Magic Fourteen 


By Perceval Reniers 


stars why many of these rebirths should 
not mean increase in stature, beauty, and 
strength. “Stella Dallas” is more striking 
as a picture than it was as a book. 
“Moby Dick” might have leaped into 
higher relief on the screen. It may still. 
It hasn’t this time as “The Sea Beast.” 
Swamp a mad giant like Ahab in a 
pretty love affair and— well, bone a game- 
cock. Ahab ached for a rendezvous, but 





(Courtesy Warner Bros.) 
Do.LoreEs CosTELLO 
Starring in ‘‘The Sea Beast” 


it wasn’t with a pretty girl under a hibis- 
cus bush. Into him Melville poured a love 
for hatred and revenge more extraordinary 
than all other loves put together. But the 
time is not yet, we are told, when either 
the men behind the cameras or the folk 
before the screen can be expected to un- 
derstand anything but love o’ women. 
And that, I suppose, is as near as we can 
come to Hecuba in the matter. 

Of the fourteen points aforementioned, 
Fannie Hurst’s “Mannequin” contains, 
by actual count, thirteen. With that high 
score, it is not to wonder that she brought 
down the prize money — $50,000 was 
the figure. The premium in this new 
art, my friends, is not on spiking a new 
phrase to the firmament, but on deliver- 
ing the same old fine feathers in the 
same old carryall with the same false bot- 
tom. And bottom, by the way, was never 
falser than this one, provided the film is 
not false to Miss Hurst’s story, which I 
have not read. It retells the old fable about 
the stolen child who is identified years 


later by its parents, the familiar talisman 
of the locket being this time a Chinese 
shawl. Surprise, surprise! Still, be it 
locket or shawl, mole or web feet, we have 
been taught to care nothing so long as it is 
well done. And “Mannequin” is not. 


“DEN HUR” is with us again, if, in- 

deed, he ever left us. And the horta- 
tions of the old billposters need be changed 
no whit. Don’t miss the mammoth chariot 
race! See the terrific sea fight! Come and 
bring the children! The feature scenes are 
bigger and better than ever. If the an- 
cient “cits” of Antioch ever saw so fu- 
rious a chariot race or ever applauded 
their heroes from so stupendous an am- 
phitheatre, may the shades of Messala 
and Iras strike me blind. The sea fight be- 
tween the Roman and the pirate galleys 
makes all its precursors — including the 
originals, I suspect — look like duck-pond 
pastimes. And the color effects of the 
scenes pertaining to the Christ are sub- 
limations of the tinted Sunday-school 
cards of my youth. 

Before these pearls, particularly the 
chromo-colored ones, I must admit to 
playing something of a swine. Certainly it 
is most ungracious, when I know that 
these pseudo-Biblical spectacles are giving 
me more than my money’s worth, to wish 
I were seeing again, say, Charlie Chaplin’s 
““A Woman of Paris.” 

But soft! The month was not all bleak 
for your correspondent. There was, in- 
deed, a particularly bright spot — no 
play, no author, and no director, but an 
actress, one Dolores Costello. If you knew 
the movie in its cradle, you will have seen 
her father, Maurice, one-time leading 
man. She tripped into my ken via “ Man- 
nequin” and “The Sea Beast.” With 
freshness and ingenuous charm, with 
beauty and with rightness of method be- 
yond her years, she has come forth full 
armed on to the screen and into a world 
that is too distressingly filled with the 
beautiful and the dumb. Unstintingly do I 
recommend your seeing her. If you are one 
of the countless crew that scattered roses 
before Elsie Ferguson in her springtime, 
this new star cannot but fill your horizon 
with delight. 

Paired with her in “The Sea Beast” is 
none other than that reluctant actor, 
John Barrymore. As the younger Ahab, 
he adorns his characterization with gen- 
uine simplicity and vigor, but as he grew 
older he put away these childish things 
and sought comfort in a particularly 
strong brand of histrionics. 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


, 


‘Ts Borzoi Comtemporary Liter- 


ary Series is a library of modern 

literary history which is destined, I 
think, to do for European literature since 
1850 what was done a generation ago for 
an earlier period by two now standard 
series. I refer, of course, to the collection of 
“Short Histories of the Literatures of the 
World” (Appleton), edited by Sir Ed- 
mund Gosse, and those portly tomes, 
“The Library of Literary History” 
(Scribner), in which Barrett Wendell’s 
famous history of American literature 
appeared. 

The two earlier series covered their 
subjects from the beginning down to con- 
temporary times, but living writers were 
disposed of, as a rule—if they were men- 
tioned at all—in a perfunctory last 
chapter. The aim of this new series is to 
take up the story at the point where 
earlier historians regarded their work as 
drawing to a close, so that the volumes 
are inevitably a supplement to those and 
all other books of that kind which pre- 
ceded them. Starting with my own history 
of Anglo-Irish literature, the series has 
grown in usefulness and in scope. It in- 
cludes Aubrey F.G. Bell’s “ Contemporary 
Spanish Literature,” “Contemporary 
French Literature,” by René Lalou, “Ital- 
ian Silhouettes,” by Ruth Shepard 
Phelps, and the most recent addition is 
Prince D. S. Mirsky’s “Contemporary 
Russian Literature” (Knopf). 

Prince Mirsky, who was a child when 
Waliszewski’s Russian volume appeared 
in the Gosse series, is now lecturer in 
Russian at King’s College, London Uni- 
versity, after serving in the World War and 
in Denikin’s campaign against the Bol- 
sheviki. Of that book by his predecessor 
he says calmly: “Superficial and journal- 
istic; the author is a Pole.” And his com- 
ment upon Professor Briickner’s volume 
in the Scribner series is not much more 
encouraging: “The author is also a Pole; 
scholarly, but treats literature exclusively 
from the political standpoint.” From 
which I gather that the true history of 
Russian literature will be completed when 
Prince Mirsky gives us the book he is 
preparing, “Russian Literature to the 
Death of Dostoevsky,” which deals with 
the writers prior to 1881. 


HAT will future historians say, ia 

their turn, about “Contemporary 
Russian Literature,” which must not be 
confounded, by the way, with Prince 
Mirsky’s “Modern Russian Literature,” 
a brief handbook issued a few months ago 
by the Oxford University Press? It is 
scholarly, like Professor Briickner’s work, 


and has nothing superficial or journalistic 
about it, unlike Waliszewski’s. But does 
it view literature “exclusively from the 
political standpoint”? Apparently not. In 
spite of his service under Denikin, the 
author seems unimpressed by anti-Bolshe- 
vist literature, and he cites Andreyev as an 
instance where anti-Germanism and anti- 
Bolshevism enfeebled and destroyed the 
writer. He pays high tribute to Gorki’s 
attitude and activities—so harshly criti- 
cized by others—under the Soviet régime. 
“He was in 1918-1921 practically the only 
independent public force outside the 
Government in the whole of Soviet Russia. 
. . . His activity in those dreadful years 
was extraordinarily useful and salutary. 
. . . The debt of Russian culture to him 
is very great.” 


ORKI, it will be remembered, was 
denounced as one who made a 

pact with Satan — if Soviet Russia admits 
that infernal divinity — because he did 
not allow himself to be forced either into 
exile or into prison. Prince Mirsky’s appre- 
ciation of the true facts does credit to his 
sense of reality. There is no trace in his 
book of avowed political partisanship. 
Yet, he would not be human, much less a 
Russian émigré in this year of grace, were 
his judgment not colored by the political 
vicissitudes of his country. Repressed his 
politics may be, but if Professor Briickner 
allowed politics to sway him, so does 
Prince Mirsky. And since bias there 
must be, I do not complain, provided we 
know just where we are. Let me cite an 
instance when the author is influenced by 
political as well as literary considerations. 
One of the most interesting sections in 
the book is that devoted to Chekhov. 
In England, if not to the same degree in 
America, Chekhov has become a cult in 
certain circles, and, apart from all extrav- 
agances, he has been very highly appre- 
ciated and admired by cultivated foreign 
readers. He produced in Katherine 
Mansfield a distinguished disciple, and in 





Middleton Murry and Mr. Gherardi 
(author of “ Futility”) two ardent proph- 
ets of Chekhovianism as mind and art. 
Prince Mirsky is determined that we shall 
see Chekhov in his real perspective. We 
all admire Constance Garnett’s remark- 
able edition of his collected works. Well, to 
start with, the stories are not given, as 
they should be, in chronological order, and 
the statement that their proper order can- 
not be determined is set aside in a rather 
cutting footnote which suggests that 
someone spend a few hours in the British 
Museum! 


RINCE MIRSKY points out that 

Chekhov began by writing for the comic 
papers and his buffooneries are an essential 
part of him, at which his foreign admirers 
shy. With the help of the Moscow Art 
Theatre he was able to impose “undra- 
matic drama.” In his characters there is a 
“complete lack of individuality,” and 
they all speak alike. His style is “colorless 
and lacks individuality. He had no feeling 
for words. No Russian writer of anything 
like his significance used a language so 
devoid of all raciness and nerve.” His 
“direct influence on Russian literature 
was not important.” 

Already in Russia “Chekhov has be- 
come a thing of the past, of a past re- 
moter than even Turgenev, not to speak 
of Gogol or Leskov.” While the intellec- 
tuals and highbrows abroad delight in 
him, “in Russia Chekhov was always re- 
garded as a distinctly ‘lowbrow’ writer. 
. . . His real stronghold was in the heart 
of the honest Philistine in the street.” 


AVING admired Chekhov, without 

regarding him as a great philoso- 
pher, I enjoy Prince Mirsky’s analysis of 
his defects. But is the author governed 
solely by literary considerations? I said, 
did I not, that he had suppressed his 
political desires? Well, here is the clue, I 
think, to his apparently detached criticism 
of Chekhov: “Chekhov is not for us merely 
a great artist who may be appraised dis- 
passionately and not found wanting, but 
the very vivid and very adequate ex- 
pression of a stage of the past we have no 
grounds to be proud of, of a past which is 
largely responsible for the greatest shame 
in Russian history, the inglorious bank- 
ruptcy of the middle classes in 1917.” I 
quote this passage from Prince Mirsky’s 
handbook already referred to, where he 
also contrasts the foreign and the Russian 
view of Chekhov. Prince Mirsky is very 
human and very Russian, and he is a 
very good historian of contemporary 
Russian literature! 
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Adventure Hot and Cold 


THE FIGHT FOR EVEREST, 1924. 
By Lieut. Col. E. F. Norton and Other 
Members of the Expedition. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $7.50. 


TRAVELS IN ARABIA DESERTA. By 
Charles N. Doughty. New York: Boni 
& Liveright. 2 vols. $17.50. 


ERE is authentic adventure. Men 
H of our race pit themselves against 
other and hostile men and, worse 

than that, against the great, sullen forces 
of nature, against that malevolent inertia 
which absorbs and destroys the feeble 
powers of physical man, but which can 
never quite conquer the unconquerable 
souls of heroes. These are proud books — 
though modestly written. You feel the 
stubborn challenge and defiance that runs 
through them —as though the writers 
laughed in the faces of all the gods and 
said, “You may kill us, but you cannot 
destroy us; you may sponge us off the face 
of the earth, but still the sound of our 
laughter endures, and still our challenge is 
strong. For we are immortal and you are 
mere sullen rock, cruel snow, intolerable 
sun. You are the gods of mortal earth, but 
we have touched the fringes of immortal 
defiance. You have the power to kill, but 
we have the power to live. You are nega- 
tion, but we have all the promise of eternal 
youth. Our bodies are your carrion prey, 
but our souls — our souls go marching on.” 


ARTICULARLY in the volume which 

describes the glorious failure on Mount 
Everest, one has that sense of stubborn 
conflict between men and nature. Men 
challenged the mountain, strove mightily, 
hovered for a moment on the edge of vic- 
tory, and then—the mountain shook 
them off and they fell back, defeated but 
not discouraged, waiting only for another 
opportunity to try it again. This volume, 
written by various members of the expedi- 
tion, is a record of courage, perseverance, 
intelligent effort, good humor, and heroism 
which no one can read without a thrill of 
pride. The sublime folly which induces 
men to endure dreadful hardships, to risk 
their lives and lose them, trying to climb 
to the rooftree and apex of the world — 
this sublime folly is kin to all the great 
follies where men hazard everything 
gladly against impossible odds to gain 
nothing tangible, but only satisfaction of 
the spirit. One reads the chapter by N. E. 
Odell, who performed prodigies of effort at 
incredible altitudes, describing the final 
attempt of Mallory and Devine to scale 
the summit, and the long, anxious waiting 
for the heroes who never returned. One 
reads the few simple sentences in which 


A Review by D. R. 


their comrades described the men who 
were lost, and one agrees with Geoffrey 
Bruce: “‘It was worth dying on the 
mountains to leave a reputation like 
that.’ Men have had worse epitaphs.” 
This is not literature in the sense of fine 
writing, but it is true, simple, and splen- 
did. It is a noble record of brave en- 
deavor and constant courage. 

“Travels in Arabia Deserta,” however, 
is literature-as well as a record of courage 
and intelligence. This great book, one of 
the greatest of its kind, has hardly been 
available to the public heretofore. The 
cheapest edition was issued in 1921 at $48. 
The publishers, in this instance, Messrs. 
Boni & Liveright, in bringing out this 
complete and handsome edition at the 
comparatively modest cost of $17.50, have 
performed a real public service. Certainly 
a much larger public than ever before may 
now appreciate the extraordinary quality 
of Doughty’s unique book. 


S outstanding an individual, as 
marked a personality as Borrow or 
Burton or Hudson or Blunt, different from 
the common run of men — unlike any 
other man, perhaps — his record of life on 
the inhospitable Arabian Desert is the 
record of a great character producing a 
great book under conditions where merely 
to live became a burden. He went alone 
and poor with the pilgrim caravan from 
Damascus, then struck out into the desert 
— as Mr. Lawrence says, “dressed like the 
very poor, traveling like the very poor, 
trying to maintain himself by the practice 
of rational medicine in a society more 
willing to invest in charms.” Fanaticism, 
suspicion, hostility ringed him round, yet 
he went simply about his undertaking, 
living the nomad life among nomads, 
sharing their hardships, learning their 
lore. Physically his life was painful and 
exhausting. “Somewhere,” writes Mr. 
Lawrence in the introduction to this 
edition, “somewhere he half apologizes for 
his defects, calling his book the seeing 
of a hungry man, the telling of a most 
weary man; nevertheless he -seems to 
have recorded everything.” 

Half starved all the time, he yet con- 
quered his body as he disciplined his soul, 
and he produced at the end a great 
prose masterpiece, as a record of travel 
and observation one of the outstanding 
works in the English language. 

To attempt to condense the accurate 
reporting, the detailed observation and 
thought, the sympathetic understanding 
of Arabian life contained in these two vol- 
umes is, of course, impossible. “ Doughty” 
is a classic, a handbook for Arabian 


explorers, a mine for students, a treasure 
for readers of English literature. It is a 
great book in every sense of the term. One 
reason for its distinction lies'in the fact 
that it was written by a great man. Later 
Europeans familiar with Arabia speak of 
him in terms of veneration. Lawrence 
says that the Arabs still “tell tales of him, 
making something of a legend of the tall 
and impressive figure, very wise and gen- 
tle, who came to them like a herald of the 
outside world. His aloofness from the 
common vexations of their humanity 
colored imagination. He was very patient, 
generous, and pitiful, to be accepted into 
their confidence without doubt. They say 
that he seemed proud only of being a 
Christian, and yet never crossed their 
faith. He was book-learned, but simple in 
the arts of living, ignorant of camels, 
trustful of every man, very silent. He was 
the first Englishman they had met.” 

He was interested in everything, in men 
and women, in animals, in ancient inscrip- 
tions and broken monuments, in ways of 
life and thought, in traditions and reli- 
gions. All that he saw and experienced he 
noted down, despite fatigue and hunger 
and danger. When at last he came out of 
the desert, he carried with him a vast 
treasure of recorded observations, a book 
more complete, more rounded, more 
authoritative than any other man has 
written on the Arabian Desert. Nowadays, 
scholars and explorers can visit that coun- 
try with well-equipped expeditions and 
proceed in reasonable comfort wherever 
they wish to go. Yet none of them has 
brought back so splendid a treasure as 
Doughty from his lonely, painful wander- 
ings of forty years ago. 


HE common opinion of critics and 

readers has acclaimed “Travels in 
Arabia Deserta” as a great prose work, 
original, salty, written with that distinc- 
tion, that imperturbability of spirit which 
characterize men sure of themselves and 
their subjects and their mediums. But it is 
also the record of a strange and potent 
personality —as “Lavengro” was, or 
“Green Mansions.” Doughty takes his 
high place among travelers and writers 
and also among men who are great in 
heart and character, whose stature seems 
somehow of heroic mold. 

It is this tall, dim figure, an Arab in 
appearance, a European in mind, this 
strange wanderer in desolation who towers 
up out of one of the most modest stories of 
adventure ever written. We recommend 
his acquaintance to our readers. It is 
worth the cost of the volumes — and 
much more. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Microbe Hunters. By Paul de Kruif. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.50. 


HIS is the most exciting book that 

has come into my hands in a long 
time. Paul de Kruif has dramatized the 
war between scientists and the unknown 
world of germs in a series of papers each 
of which describes a great battle, won, 
drawn, or lost. Let no one complain that 
he has popularized or cheapened science 
for a lay public interested only in thrills. 
He has told the plain truth concerning 
one of the great struggles of man to 
conquer the malevolence of nature — and 
there is nothing on earth more thrilling. 
The stories of Koch and Pasteur, of Roux, 
Walter Reed, Paul Ehrlich and the rest 
are incredibly exciting. Paul de Kruif, one 
remembers, was the adviser and authority 
on whom Sinclair Lewis relied for the 
story of laboratory research in “Arrow- 
smith.” The same atmosphere of tense, 
feverish, cumulative excitement which 
enfolded the hot chapters of the West 
Indian plague in that great novel is re- 
vived in these tense stories of the heroes of 
the test tube. The style of the book is 
journalistic in spots. So be it. It is a 
grand book. 


* * ke *K * 


Starbrace. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


REPRINT of Miss Kaye-Smith’s 

second novel, first published in 1909 
and now not easily come by in the old 
edition. It is a good story of Eighteenth 
Century England well worth reprinting, 
although quite different from the later 
work of the author. 


* * * * * 


Lodgers in London. By Adelaide Eden 
Phillpotts. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.00. 


‘haw one lodging house in a quiet 
by-street of London and eight or ten 
assorted lodgers, scramble thoroughly, 
season to taste, and serve hot. That is the 
method of Miss Phillpotts, and the result 
is a decidedly edible dish of fiction. Though 
“Lodgers in London” is by no means a 
great novel, it is a first-rate first novel 
and indicates that the daughter of Eden 
Phillpotts may count upon winning and 
holding a large audience with subsequent 
books. 

“Lodgers in London” is altogether 
modern in its plotlessness. No vestige 
of plot is apparent; from that standpoint 
the book is as aimless as the sculpture of 
poor, fat Mr. Tibby. But the character- 
izations are remarkably vivid; these 





people may not be getting anywhere, but 
they certainly live along the way. The 
two love themes are handled with beau- 
tiful restraint. The romance between the 
actress and the Jesuit student, an ancient 
story often overdone, is here sublimated 
into spiritual triumphs for both lovers, 
and the one which reveals the mother 
instinct of young Nancy, as she takes 
charge of helpless and hopeless Mr. Cole, 
is a revelation of child nature. 


** * * * 


Life and Letters of Thomas Fefferson. By 
Francis W. Hirst. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $6.00. 


N English writer takes up the cud- 
gels for Thomas Jefferson in a very 
thorough and workmanlike manner. Mr. 
Hirst has drawn on a good deal of new 
material and has used it intelligently. So 
provocative a character as Jefferson is 
bound to have strong friends and bitter 
enemies while he lives, and perhaps even 
more intense admirers and critics after his 
death. We are too apt to judge a man by 
the results of his policies a hundred years 
after his death, forgetting that the sound 
doctrine he preached in 1780 may have 
been twisted by fools and knaves or 
diverted by circumstances into fallacy by 
1926. Mr. Hirst admires Thomas Jefferson 
frankly and honestly. He makes a fine 
case for his political and economic 
doctrines and a better one for his person- 
ality. We have few finer portraits than 
this of one of the most brilliant, puzzling, 
many-sided personalities in American his- 
tory, and none more sympathetic. 


* * ek *K * 


Manbattan Transfer. By John Dos Passos. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2.00. 


NOVEL which “everybody is read- 

ing.” An etching, Hogarthian in 
quality, of the strange phenomenon of 
New York City. People come and go 
through these staccato pages, faces flash 
for a moment, life boils and bubbles, 
shuttles weave fantastic patterns, vivid 
lights and colors and dark shadows flicker 
over the screen — and yet the result is 
not quite chaos. Mr. Dos Passos is a 
superb reporter; he has eyes that see and 
remember; he draws, with biting force 
and intensity, a series of true pictures. 
As in his “Three Soldiers,” everything 
that he wrote was true and yet the whole 
was not true; so in “ Manhattan Transfer” 
the veracity of each separate incident is 
somehow marred in the assembling of all 
those incidents. The whole is lesser than 
the parts. The author’s atrabilious mind 
colors his (Continued opp. page 256) 











Open Court 
» Books 


Experience and Nature 

By JOHN DEWEY, Columbia University 
Second Edition. 

“It is quite impossible in a short review ade- 
quately to discuss chapters as profound and 
searching as these. One can only recommend 
to those who are interested in philosophy a 
volume which will need no recommendation to 
those acquainted with Professor Dewey’s 
work.” — The Independent. Price $3.00 


Pluralist Philosophies of 


England and America 

By J. WAHL 

‘*Professor Wahl may be congratulated on his 
mastery of one of the most important issues in 
philosophy, and on the skill with which he 
supplements previous discussions of pluralism 
with suggestive and original views of his own.” 
— Boston Evening Transcript. Price $3.00 


Nature and Human Nature 
Essays Metaphysical 

and Historical 

By HARTLEY BURR ALEXANDER, 
University of Nebraska. 

“Well considered and beautifully written 
thoughts.’”” — New York Tribune. 

‘*The author shows that he is a consummate 
dialectician and an adept at the exposition 
and criticism of special theories."” — Spring- 
field Republican. Price $3.00 


The Relation Between 


Science and Theology: 


How To Think About It 
By C. STUART GAGER, Director of the 
Brooklyn Botanic Gardens. 
“The book is a plea that there is no antagon- 
ism between science and religion. .. . It is 
written in an interesting manner and in lan- 
guage that can be easily understood by the 
layman.”’ — Chicago Evening Post. 

Price $1.00 


La Geometrie 

By RENE DESCARTES. Translated by 
Marcia LATHAN and Davip EUGENE SMITH, 
with an introduction by the latter. 

The first edition of this famous book was pub- 
lished in 1637. The present volume is a fac- 
simile and translation and its pedigree begins 
with Descartes himself. Price $4. 


Calculus of Variations 
By GILBERT AMES BLISS, University of 
Chicago. 
“The main purpose of this series is the diffu- 
sion of mathematics and formal thought as 
contributing to exact knowledge and clear 
thinking, not only for mathematicians, but 
also for other scientists and the public at 
large. We heartily recommend the book, either 
as a text or for private reading.’’ — Science. 
Price $2.00 


Functions of a Complex 
Variable 

By DAVID RAYMOND CURTISS, North- 
western University. 

Second Carus Mathematical Monograph. 
Ready soon. Price $2.00 


Mechanical Investigations 


of Leonardo da Vinci 

By IVOR B. HART, University of London 
“For the engineer and man of science gen- 
erally the book will be valued because it dis- 
cusses Leonardo’s mechanics, both dynamics 
and statics, in the light of the celebrated 
notebooks and his observations on flight 
+. '' — American Machinist. Price $4.00 


Send for Complete Catalog 


THE OPEN COURT 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


122 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Stewart Beach 





(Acme) 


Coast GUARD CUTTER WRECKED IN NARRAGANSETT Bay 


The delirious crew of the cutter was rescued after Boatswain’s Mate Joseph Libby wandered 
twelve hours in a blinding blizzard searching for aid 


12, peace was reached between 

operators and miners and the long- 
est anthracite strike in history came to an 
end. By both parties, unanimous credit for 
the settlement was accorded 
to Ricuarp F. Grant, presi- 
dent of the Susquehanna Colliery Com- 
pany and vice president of the M. A. 
Hanna Company of Cleveland, Ohio, who 
for four days worked tirelessly with offi- 
cials of the disputing factions for a com- 
promise. On February 17, whistles blew in 
the anthracite fields for the first time since 
August 31, and the production of hard coal 
began again. About 158,000 workmen 
went back to pick up their tools and turn 
again the wheels of industry. 

The new contract will be in force until 
August 31, 1930, with no increase in the 
wage scale prevailing when work ceased 
last August. Revision or modification of 
the new agreement may be 
made once a year after Jan- 
uary I, 1927, if either side requests it. 
Should the parties fail with thirty days to 
reach agreement, the entire matter is to be 
referred to a board of two men who will 
have full power without reservation or 
restriction. Both parties agree to abide by 
this board’s decisions, either on the merits 
of the controversy or as to the procedure 


O: Lincotn’s Birthday, February 


Peace Again 


Terms 


to be followed. The board is to be ap- 
pointed in a rather peculiar fashion. The 
miners are to nominate three men and the 
operators three men. The operators will 
choose one man from the miners’ nomina- 
tions and the miners will choose one man 
from the nominees of the operators. The 
board is obliged to reach a decision within 
ninety days of the time it begins its sit- 
tings. If the two men constituting the 
board reach a deadlock, they may choose a 
third man and a majority vote will be 
binding. Although no mention is made of 
the check-off, a clause in the agreement 
states that demands “of the operators and 
the mine workers on the question of co- 
operation and efficiency are referred to the 
Board of Conciliation, exclusive of the 
umpire, which shall work out a reciprocal 
program of codperation and efficiency.” 
The Senate passed the tax bill on Feb- 
ruary 12 by a vote of 58 to 9. The measure 
now goes into a joint conference of Sena- 
tors and Representatives who must pass 
upon the various readjust- 
ments before a final vote can 
be taken upon the measure. 
As passed by the Senate, the bill reduced 
taxes by $456,261,000, whereas the meas- 
ure when it left the House carried a reduc- 
tion of $327,000,000. Secretary MELLon 
had asked that tax reduction be kept 


Tax Bill 
Passed 


within the limit of $330,000,000 which he 
visualized as the amount of surplus which 
would be available this year. The bill 
rather got away from Senator Smoot of 
Utah who was steering it through the 
Senate. The Finance Committee of which 
he is chairman advanced the House’s cuts 
to a little more than $353,000,000, but 
objected to the great impetus given reduc- 
tion in the bill’s final form. Chairman 
Green of the House Ways and Means 
Committee who has objected stoutly to 
reduction beyond that made by the 
House, declares that the Senate cuts will 
actually reduce government revenue by 
$600,000,000 annually. House conferees 
generally seem to feel that the Senate 
“went mad” in furthering tax reduction. 
Among the Senate amendments to the 
House bill are repeal of the Federal in- 
heritance tax, repeal of the capital stock 
tax, and repeal of the reduced House tax 
on automobiles. 

On February 15, after remaining an- 
chored off Quarantine since the previous 
evening, the President Roosevelt of the 
United States Lines, bearing the men who 
had received the plaudits of 
the world for their heroic 
action in rescuing the twenty-five men on 
the British freighter 4ntinoe, steamed up 
New York Harbor toher berthin Hoboken, 
New Jersey. A welcome such as New 
York rarely sees was accorded Capt. 
Georce Friep and the gallant men who 
engaged in the heroic rescue. Every 
whistle in the harbor screeched its greet- 
ing, Fort Jay boomed a twenty-one gun 
salute, bands played, and in the dining 
saloon of his ship at Hoboken pier, Cap- 
tain Friep listened to the speech of 
welcome delivered by Gov. A. Harry 
Moore of New Jersey. Previous to this, 
he had shown reporters the medals which 
his crew had received from the British 
Government, and the gifts to himself from 
Capt. Harry J. Tose of the Antinoe, from 
the British Government, and from the 
American colony at Bremen. On Febru- 
ary 16, an all-day celebration was held in 
New York, during which Mayor James J. 
WaLKER presented Captain Friep and 
members of the crew who had taken part 
in the rescue with medals on behalf of the 
city. That evening, a banquet was given 
them after which there was a theatre 
party. During their New York stay, the 
members of the crew were guests of the 
Hotel Roosevelt. 

Although the official correspondence 
between our State Department and the 
Mexican Foreign Office upon the con- 
troversy over the land and petroleum 
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bills has not been made public, Luis M. 
Morones, Minister of Industry, Com- 
merce, and Labor in Presi- 
dent Cattes’ Cabinet has 
declared that Mexico’s posi- 
tion on these two laws remains unaltered, 
according to an interview in the New York 
Times. He denied that the new laws are 
retroactive and confiscatory as charged by 
our State Department, and said that they 
did not violate the agreement of the 
United States with General Osrecén in 
1923 that nothing in the Mexican consti- 
tution would be taken as affecting the 
status of lands and rights acquired by 
Americans in Mexico prior to 1917, when 
the constitution was promulgated. A new 
interest attaches itself to Mexico, how- 
ever, in that Government’s determination 
to deport ministers of all alien creeds im- 
mediately. Ambassador SHEFFIELD is in- 
vestigating the closing of one Roman 
Catholic girls’ school operated by two 
Americans, and it is understood that at 
least two similar schools have been 
ordered closed by the Mexicans. 

Joun D. Rockers ter, Jr., has of- 
ered a gift of $10,000,000 to King Fuap 
and the Egyptian people to establish a 
great museum and archeological insti- 
tute in Cairo, according to 
an Associated Press dis- 
patch. Mr. RockEFELLER’s 
action, it was said by Prof. James H. 
BreasTED, chairman of the board of 
trustees appointed to administer the fund, 
was instigated by his understanding that 
the wealth of monuments and other 
archeological finds had taxed the facilities 
of the present Cairo museum beyond its 
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means. Mr. RockEFELLER, interviewed in 
New York, refused to confirm the report, 
though he stated that such a gift had been 
contemplated by him. Negotiations upon 
the terms of such a gift have continued for 
some time, he stated, but no actual deci- 
sion has as yet been reached. 

Senator Norris’ “lame-duck” amend- 
ment to the Constitution has passed the 
Senate for the third time and has been 
passed on to the House for consideration. 
The vote was 73 to 2. The 
Norris amendment would 
do away with the present 
system under which Congressmen elected 
in November do not take office until a 
year from the following December. Sena- 
tor Norris’ measure would make them 


Norris 
Amendment 


take office on the first Monday in January - 


following their election. Terms of the 
President and Vice President would be- 
gin on the third Monday in January. 
Discussion of large mergers in the busi- 
ness world continues in the Senate, now 
that the World Court and the tax bill are 
out of the way. A good part of the at- 
tention is directed toward 
the huge baking merger out- 
lined in last week’s INDEPENDENT, to be 
known as the Ward Food Products 
Company. Senator La Fottetre warned 
the Department of Justice that if its pros- 
ecution of this proposed merger was not 
carried on vigorously, he would call for a 
Senate investigation of both the Depart- 
ment and the Federal Trade Commission. 
His attack was also directed against the 
Government’s prosecution of the National 
Food Products Corporation. This suit was 
instituted February 13, the Government 
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HEROES OF MID-OcEAN RESCUE WELCOMED TO PLYMOUTH 
The mayor and high officials of Plymouth, England, are shown greeting the heroes of the “‘ Anti- 


noe’’ disaster. 


The mayor is shaking hands with Capt. Harry Tose of the ‘‘ Antinoe.”” Mrs. Tose 


is beside him. To her left are Capt. George Fried of the ‘‘ President Roosevelt” and Captain Gold- 
smith, representing the First Lord of the Admiralty 
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JouN D. RocKEFELLER, JR. 

Prof. James H. Breasted, Egyptologist at the 

University of Chicago, has announced Mr. 

Rockefeller’s gift of $10,000,000 to King Fuad 

and t Agel Ye for the establishment 

of a museum a a institute at 
airo 


alleging in its petition that the officers 
and directors of the corporation were 
acquiring stock in chain groceries, milk 
distributors, and ice-cream makers to 
such an extent that their holdings were 
tending toward a monopoly. United States 
Attorney Emory R. Buckner, who filed 
the petition in New York City, stated 
that the corporation has acquired stock 
in corporations controlling assets which 
aggregate approximately $160,000,000. 
Bankers handling the financing for the 
corporation deny that it represents a real 
“trust” or has monopolistic tendencies. 
Rather, they state, it is simply an “invest- 
ment trust” whose stock represents stock 
held in various companies engaged in 
making and marketing food products. 

The Nickel Plate merger now waiting 
approval by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is also under fire. Senator 
Burton K. WHEELER of Montana leads 

, the attack and has offered 
Nickel Plate . resolution in the Senate 
which restricts the Commission from 
reaching a decision until Congress has 
passed specific legislation describing the 
conditions under which such mergers may 
be made effective. The proposed merger of 
five railroads, now being pushed by the 
Van SWERINGEN brothers, would create a 
vast system with 9,000 miles of through 
tracks, 16,000 miles of sidings, together 
with property and rolling stock valued at 
$1 000,000,000. 

The Naval Appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year 1927, already passed by the 
House, passed the Senate on February 16. 
The measure carried $321,495,940, of 
which $18,900,000 is scheduled for avia- 
tion. The Senate committee disagreed 
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SENATOR Norris OF NEBRASKA 


His lame-duck amendment passed the Senate 
73 tlo2 


with the House stipulation that the 
dirigible station at Lakehurst, New Jersey, 
., should be closed. The 

Naval Bill House had allowed $128,000 
to maintain Lakehurst as a closed station, 
and it was estimated that $775,000 would 
be required to operate the station as in the 
past. The Senate Naval Committee’s 
report stated that if the dirigible Los An- 
geles, the only rigid airship now possessed 
by the Navy, were given only the limited 
care which the closing of Lakehurst com- 
prehended, it would necessitate the ex- 
penditure of a huge sum of money to 
condition her for flight again. It is under- 
stood that Senate and House are agreed 
upon a five-year building program for the 
Navy of $100,000,000. This is to include 
the construction of two rigid airships, each 
three times as large as the Shenandoah, 
and 1,000 new airplanes. 

Germany’s entrance into the League is 
the most important political question in 
Europe today, and while the final moves 
are being made which will make her a 

member of the international 

—— at body, it is interesting to 

note the complications 

which her entry will cause in the jockeying 
for influence in the Council and the As- 
sembly. It is a foregone conclusion, of 
course, that Germany is to have a perma- 
nent seat in the Council. Thus, she will 
take her »place with England, Japan, 
France, and Italy. Other nations also 
wish places, — notably, Poland, Spain, 
and Brazil,—and behind their claims, 
France is lined up squarely. It is easy 
to see the reason for her action. Poland 
is her ally, Spain her neighbor. At present 
England usually has more influence in 
controlling the Council than has she, and 
France fears that with Germany a mem- 
ber, her chances of a strong voice will be- 


come slighter, since she believes that the 
Germans will vote with’ Britain more 
often than with her. 

With Germany a League member, the 
question of war guilt is sure to come to the 
fore. The Reich has objected for a long 
time to the rdle which the Treaty of Ver- 
.., Ssailles assigned her as the 

War Guilt ation which began the war 
and upon whom the responsibility for it 
should rest. She is eager to have this 
judgment amended, and with the Na- 
tionalist group continually heckling the 
LuTHER Government, it seems almost 
sure that the question will be discussed 
shortly after Germany’s entry into the 
League. The possibility of a union between 
Germany and Austria is also troubling 
several of the European nations, partic- 
ularly Italy and France. There is no deny- 
ing the fact that in many quarters, both in 
Vienna and in Berlin, such a union is looked 
upon with the greatest favor and its con- 
summation has often been discussed. But 
no official attention hasever been paid toit. 

With the disarmament conference off 
for the present, European nations are 
waiting to see if the Russo-Swiss quarrel 
over an indemnity for the daughter of 
Vorovsky, who was as- 
sassinated in 1923 at Lau- 
sanne, will be successfully 
patched up. Signs at present are not 
favorable to the diplomatic rupture’s 
being healed. Moscow demands that if she 
is to be present at the disarmament con- 
ference, then it must be held outside of 
Switzerland, but other nations are not at 
all eager to make this concession to Moscow. 

France still gropes along through finan- 
cial insecurity, Premier Brianp attempt- 
ing vainly to force the Chamber into 
passing enough taxation to balance the 


Russian 
Quarrel 
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budget. His patience, it appears, is finally 
broken. He split the Left combination of 
Radical and Unified Social- 
ists wide open on February 
12 over the inheritance 
tax issue. Now in a debate on the tobacco 
tax, he has made the rift greater and will 
apparently seek for his majority from 
the Center and the Radicals. When the 
finance bill will be passed, no one knows. 
Political considerations are still governing 
the Deputies, and the fact that France is 
in a crucial situation seems to disturb 
them not one whit. They have objected to 
both direct and indirect taxation, and it is 
difficult to see where they will turn next 

for revenue to operate the Government. 
The Arctic is assuming, in the light of 
recent announcements, the importance of 
a popular summer resort. Add now to the 
expeditions already planned by Capt. 
Husert Witkiws and Lieut. Commander 
Ricuarp E. Byrp, retired, a third to 
be led by Lieut. Lerch Wape and Lieut. 
H. H. Ocpen, both round-the-world 
flyers. Lieutenant OcGpEN 


French 
Troubles 


= hasalready resigned his com- 
Exp i mission in the Army to pre- 


pare for the northern flight, 
and Lieutenant Wape intends to do so 
within a few days. As with the WILKINS 
and Byrp expeditions, the men plan to use 
airplanes for their explorations. Alumni 
of Harvard, Yale, Pennsylvania, Amherst, 
and Darmouth are said to be backing the 
expedition, whose main object will be to 
search for the continent supposed to lie 
between Alaska and the North Pole. The 
men will leave from Point Barrow, Alaska, 
their base. They will leave Seattle, Wash- 
ington, on June 8, making their way 
immediately to Point Barrow, from which 
place they will take off early in July. 





New TELEPHONE EXCHANGE BUILDING IN BUDAPEST 
Interesting trends in European architecture 
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85-89 Cares STREET 
Boston, Mass. 
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Half price — Winter Sale 





To make room for spring stock we 
must sacrifice goods that should sell 
at much higher prices, as— 

A mixture of rare Gladiolus that 
includes such sorts as E. J. Shaylor, 
Mrs. Dr. Norton, Mary Fennell, and 
Rose Ash. 

50 for $1.00 or 100 for $1.50 
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THREE $1.00 BARGAINS 
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Canna Bulbs, all the new shades, 
assorted, 12 for $1.00. 


Peonies, all colors oS to 5eyes) 4for 
$1.00 or 12 for $2.50 


Or we will send the entire Bargain 
List — 50 Gladioli, 4 Peonies, and 
12 each Dahlias, Cannas, and Chrys- 
anthemums, for $4.00. 


All post paid. 
ATCO FLORAL GARDENS 
ATCO, N. J. 
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CLEARANCE SALE 


‘ — Darwin Tulips, 100 for $1.50, 1,000 
or 

Get a Bg of Narcissus, as none will be im- 

ported next year. Single or double, 100 for $2, 

ta ,000 tor $15. Mail orders postpaid. 


HOLLY BULB FARMS Mount Holly, N. J. 














Florida Citrus Fruit direct to Consumer 


Trial quarter box oranges or gre 4 $2.50, or 
tangerines $3.25; delivery charges paid East of Mis- 
sissippi River. Season price list on request. 


S. L. MITCHELL Mount Dora, Fla. 





AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. 


*s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 





Letters to the Editor 





Meighen Island 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

The Kansas City Star of January 24 
published an interview with Mr. Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson, dated Denver, January 
23, and given out by the Associated Press, 
which sheds fresh light on Dr. Cook’s 
journey. Cook says he took an observa- 
tion at 79°32’ N., 101° 22’ W., from 
which spot he saw Ellef Ringnes and 
Amund Ringnes Islands to the south and 
Axel Heiberg Island to the east. Stefans- 
son says that he was at this very spot, 
which he gives as 7914 N., 101% E. 
(sic), in 1916 and from there discovered 
Meighen Island. He says that if Cook was 
there he was correct about Ellef Ringnes 
and Amund Ringnes, but that he could 
not have seen Ellesmere Island (which 
Cook does not mention), but that if he did 
see land to the east it was Meighen. 

Misled by Cook’s speaking only of Axel 
Heiberg to the east and also by inaccurate 
maps, in THE INDEPENDENT of November 
28, 1925, I ventured the suggestion that 
possibly Cook was farther east than he 
thought, that he came south between 
Axel Heiberg and Meighen, but did not see 
the latter on account of the constant fogs. 
I was wrong, and as usual, Cook was right. 
For Stefansson’s statements make it evi- 
dent that Cook came southward to the 
west of Meighen. 

By referring to Mr. Gilbert H. Grosve- 
nor’s map of the Arctic, published in 
November, 1925, the situation can easily 
be understood. This map is excellent in 
all respects, except in its suppression of 
everything relating to Cook. Mark 79° 32’, 
101° 22’ on it. Northeast and east you 
find Meighen, and east and southeast you 
find Axel Heiberg. What Cook sighted to 
the eastward, therefore, was these two 
islands. And as Meighen was unknown at 
the time, Cook must have thought it was 
part of the then almost unknown western 
coast of Axel Heiberg. 

Stefansson’s statements appear to have 
cleared up this difficult problem, for all its 
different elements now fit as accurately as 
do the pieces of any jig-saw puzzle. And 
his own words about Cook, “If he had 
sighted any land to the east it would have 
been Meighen Island,” almost surely prove 
that Cook was its discoverer. 

Epwin Swirt Batcu. 


Editor’s Note: —Two articles by Mr. 
Balch discussing the Peary-Cook contro- 
versy appeared in THE INDEPENDENT’S 
issues of November 21 and 28. He is a 
Philadelphia lawyer and geographer who 
has spent considerable time in studying 
the claims of both Peary and Cook. 








Mr. Burbank’s Doubts 
Boston, Mass. 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 
Your editorial, “Science and Religion,” 
in the February 6 issue of THE InpDE- 
PENDENT deserves only thanks from those 
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GROUP INSURANCE for em- 
ployees of factories, stores and 
business concerns of all kinds is 
rapidly increasing. It has proved 
of value to those who have adopted 
it, and others will take it up as soon 
as they learn of its usefulness. 

Our book on “GROUP LIFE 
INSURANCE?” will gladly be 
mailed you without obligation. 


4 a - 
lire E INSURANCE COMPANY 


Massacnusetis 
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ASTRONG COMPANY Over Sixty Years 
in Business. Liberal as to Contract, 
Safe and Secure in Every Way. 












HOODWINKED 
JUSTICE 


Facts concerning alleged 
Third Degree Methods 
By mail, $2.60 
E. M. WHITE, Trustee 
406 Columbian Building 
Washington, D. C. 














Magazine ‘Binding 2 
Magazine, periodical and fine book binding 
CORLIES, MACY & CO., INC. 


Established 1857 
441 Peart St. yer 


GENEALOGIST 


Records Searched Family Lines Traced 
HOWARD D. FRENCH 


9 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Member New England Historic Genealogical Society. 


Coat of Arms 


American Families entitled to Coat of 
Arms. Done with correct Heraldic skill, 
with or without frame. 

The General Armory Company 
511 Peoples Bank Bldg., Zanesville, Ohio 
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scientists who fail to see eye to eye with 
Luther Burbank in thinking that Chris- 
tianity must prove its case. It is surprising 
to find a man of Mr. Burbank’s intelli- 
gence refusing toaccept the differentiation 
between science and religion — failing 
to understand that the first is an in- 
ductive process based upon a series of 
proven propositions, while the second is 
an emotional experience requiring faith 
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| Why Buy Worry | 


or Loss 


EFORE investing your surplus 

funds, take the precaution against 

loss by seeking the expert and conserv- 

ative advice of your local or investment 
banker who will gladly serve you. 


Eliminate the Loss 
In Investments 


For after all good investment oppor- 
tunities predominate. Caution, Care, 
Investigation will reveal safe and profit- 
able channels for your surplus funds. 


The Financial Article that appears in the 
March issue of Harper’s Magazine will 
} help solve your investment problems. 


aTpcis 


| MAGAZINE 
49 East 33rd Street, New York, N.Y. 
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FLORIDA'S SAFEST 
INVESTMENT 


Shares in its old-established 
Building and Loan Associations 


Become a member of the Lakeland Building 
and Loan Association and invest in its capi- 
tal stock. 


RETURNS 8% WITH 
100% SECURITY 


Dividends of 2% are payable, in cash, every 
three months on full paid shares. 


Subject to Supervision and Examination of 
the Comptroller of the State of Florida. 

Lakeland, Florida’s highest city; Florida's 
largest inland city, finest climate and best 
water in the State; in Polk County, the 
largest citrus-producing county in the world. 


Let us tell you how you may take advantage 
of these facts and increase your income. 


Ask us to send you our booklet. 


LAKELAND BUILDING AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


BOX 35 LAKELAND, FLORIDA 
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and nothing more. To argue that any 
given religion must prove its belief is to 
take off from a base so faulty that Mr. 
Burbank would never for a moment so 
confuse himself if the matter were one 
coming within his own field of science. 
It all goes to bear out the conclusion of 
another excellent editorial in the same 
issue: that a man is conservative in his 
own field, but may take the most ill- 
considered positions in any other. 
Joun Parkins. 





These Prideful States 
Albany, N.Y. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

Florida having been heralded in Con- 
gress as the State that produced Doctor 
Gorrie, the inventor of the ice machine, 
other States should come forward with 
their champions of progress. Let these 
also receive honorable mention in the 
Congressional Record: 

Seth Squires of Vermont, who invented 
the trade name “ Vermont turkey” thirty 
years after he had moved to Kansas. 

B. T. Legger of Kentucky, to whom the 
industry is indebted for the refillable 
non-refillable bottle. 

B. V. Dee of Massachusetts, creator 
of underwear that does not bag at the 
knee. 

Adolph Glitz of New York, who made 
two passengers grow where one grew 
before by substituting the rigid porcelain 
hanger for the traditional strap in sub- 
way cars. 

Herman Opdyke of California, inventor 
of the multiple-deck tray which permits 
a large family to patronize cafeterias 
without inducing dementia parentnoia. 

Furthermore, a special Congressional 
Medal should be struck for Ed Wynn of 
New York and Long Island, who has 
invented and popularized on the stage 
the following aids to civilization: the 
hinged coffee spoon guaranteed not to 
invade the eye when left in the cup, and 
the corn-on-the-cob carrier, which auto- 
matically rings a bell as one nears the end 
of the cob, thereby protecting the fingers 
from the teeth. 

Wi.uraM R. Gaines. 





The Roosevelt Memorial 
Washington, D. C. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

The article on the Roosevelt Memorial 
site covers the ground completely and 
succintly. It is sound. Yet it in no way 
disparages Roosevelt. 

Let time tell whether he was a great 
man, Many think that he is not in the 
class with Washington and Lincoln, and 
nowhere near that class. I, for one. 

A SuBSCRIBER. 





Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 
Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Tue Litrte Brown Brotuer Trexs North. 1. 
From the standpoint of composition this opening 
paragraph is interesting. We note at once the sensory 
images: the appeal to our ear in the phrase, “strum- 
ming their guitars,” and the appeal to the eye in the 
unconventional phrase, “‘five-quart hats.” Note in 
the article other instances of Mr. Simpich’s use of 
picturesque language. With this element in style 
immediately before you, try writing a description 
of some particularly marked groups — Italians, 
Spaniards, South Sea Islanders, ancient Romans, or 
Egyptians. Make your language appeal to the differ- 
ent senses. 2. Imagining yourself a Congressman, 
study the facts here presented together with others 
that your own investigation provide, and then write 
an open letter to your constituents explaining your 
reasons for your vote on the question of the reduc- 
tion of Mexican immigration. Of course, you will 
defend the position that to you seems most tenable. 
3- Some schools may prefer to arrange a debate on 
the question: Resolved: that immigration from Mexico 
to the United States should be restricted by a Federal 
quota law. Briefs on each side of the question should 
be prepared and posted where the opposition may 
study them. Write to your Congressman for copies 
of the specific bills here mentioned. 4. It is interest- 
ing after reading an article such as this to make a 
list of the facts or items that are new to you. Did 
you know what a peon was? Had you thought of a 
Mexican as being a good factory workman or an 
efficient cotton picker? Had you thought of him as 
being docile and tractable? 


Evrore Rains tHE Joun Quinn Co.ection. 
Many a pupil might ordinarily pass by such an 
article as this, but it will nevertheless prove in- 
teresting — if for no other reason than its revelation 
of the reader’s own lack of information. You may 
never have heard of Mr. Quinn or the painters here 
mentioned. But those who may have visited the 
Boston Public Library will have been impressed 
with the wonderfully beautiful paintings on the 
walls of the stairway. They are the work of one of 
the artists mentioned— Puvis de Chavannes. 
Many of the other names in the essay are as im- 
portant as this. Learning something about the 
achievements of each would prove an interesting 
adventure. The report of it would provide admir- 
able material for an oral composition exercise. But 
don’t try to cover too much alien ground. The most 
important single name is John S. Sargent, an Amer- 
ican who at the time of his death was regarded as 
the world’s greatest portrait painter. 

FASHIONS FOR THE FEMALE. 1. Both Mr. Ruggles, 
in last week’s INDEPENDENT, and Miss Hamilton, in 
this issue, have attempted to answer a difficult 
question: What motive actuates the choice of fem- 
inine apparel? Write a précis of each article. Then 
decide if you agree completely with either. Express 
your own view in a paragraph of one hundred and 
fifty words. Perhaps some of you will feel that some 
women like to dress well simply to gratify their.own 
consciousness of the beautiful and the appropriate. 
Write a paragraph setting forth this conviction. 








Our First Mortgages and Gold Bonds net 
8%; secured by improved Tampareal estate: 
guaranteed by corporation with $800,000 
paid capital and surplus. 

Write for information and booklet. 


Florida Mortgage, Title & Bonding Co. 
Box 2233, Tampa, Florida 
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Treasures of Old Italy 


8: CHARLES STREET 
BOSTON 


AUTHENTIC 
ITALIAN ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 


Also some very rare Old Jewelry, 
Brocades, Maps and Mirrors 




















Old Maps and Their Makers 
(Goodspeed’s Monographs, No. 8) 
By Louis A. Hotman 
$2 pages, 15 illustrations. Price $1.06 postpaid. 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop = 


oa Ashburton Place 














Folk Songs of Bohemia 


English words, with music. Artistically il- 
lustrated in color. $2.50. 
SZALATNAY, 542 East 79th St., New York. 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR WRITERS 224 Competent 


cism, Revision, and Marketing Service for Manu- 
scripts. Catalogue. James Knapp Reeve (Founder 
of The Editor), Dept. R, Franklin, Ohio. 











New Practical Educators 


Real Estate Educator 200 pp. cloth $2.00 
Vest Pkt. Bookkeeper 160 “ “ 1,00 
Vest Pkt. Cushing im’ ° 1.00 
Art Public Speaking 10 * “ 1.00 
Vest Pkt. Lawyer co 1.50 
Books | SPECIAL. OFFER to “Independent” readers: 
of any two at 20% discount, all five for $5.00 A 
C. 0. D. or on approval. Descriptive catalogue FREE. 


Merit | Satisfaction guaranteed. 
T.E. CAREY &CO., 143 W. 96thSt., N.Y. 

















EUROPE [Travel-Study 1926 


Conducted Parties. Independent Tours. Motor 
Tours. Select Service. Lowest Rates. 
EGYPT—PALESTINE—ITALY 
Mar.31. 84 days. $1395, all expenses 
STRATFORD TOURS, Sth Ave. & 40th St., N.Y. 











HOME STUDY—FREE TUITION 


High School, Normal, Business, Law, Civil Service, Engi- 
neering, Drawing, Domestic Science, Salesmanship and 
Collegiate courses thoroughly taught by mail. Type- 
writing course free of tuition. Apply Carnegie College, 
Rogers, O. 


COMPLETE YOUR EDUCATION 
by ——. High School Di- 
plomas. Hege and Professional De- 
rees. Home Study Bulletin FREE. 
hingten, D. C. 


eachers Professional College, Was 




















Chemical and Medical 


purchased, complete sets and odd 


J ournals volumes. 
B. LOGIN & SON = 29 East 21st Street, N. Y. C. 








BooK PLATE BARGAIN—Individual book plate 
on of —— age embodying motif spich you 

>. 2) ‘wor! en: ° Co} 
$2105. Write for’ permohlet’ Midwest’ Artiste, 318 
Whitaker Building, Davenport, Iowa. 














(Continued from page 251) conclusions. It 
is true that all people must come to some 
end, but Mr. Dos Passos’ people are almost 
unanimous in coming to a bad end. There 
is a flavor of decay in even the liveliest of 
his chapters—the danse macabre played 
to jazz music. And yet, the public is quite 
justified in reading “Manhattan Trans- 
fer.” It is a vivid document. 


** * * * 


Bill Porter— A Drama of O. Henry in 
Prison. By Upton Sinclair. Pasadena, 
California: Published by the Author. 


HE play is laid in the Ohio State 
Penitentiary where William Sydney 
Porter, O. Henry, served a sentence of 
three years and three months for embez- 
zlement of national bank funds, and 
“deals with the soul of a creative artist 
working despite ill fortune.” “ Bill Porter” 
is readable and interesting, for if the pic- 
ture of prison life is tragic and brutal, the 
character of O. Henry is neither. “I can 
only suggest a little kindness to men, a 
little humor” (Bill says), “hoping that 


some day it may become contagious.” 


**e* * ke * 


The Book of Cheese. By Charles Thom and 
Walter W. Fisk. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. Rural Text Book 
Series. $2.40. 


I‘ you read this book you will know all 
there is to know about cheese. With 
that strange knowledge you can charm 
débutantes at luncheon or at dinner, 
you can appear to be an encyclopedic 
mind in almost any company. The book 
is a straightforward textbook, but it is 
curiously interesting. Perhaps it is only 
interesting to the curious, to those who 
wish to know the whys of many common, 
simple things which all our lives we 
accept and enjoy and never understand. 


**e * * * 


State Rights in the Confederacy. By Frank 
Lawrence Owsley, Ph.D. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. 
$2.50. 

HE Confederacy, says Dr. Owsley, 

tripped over its own ideals during 
the Civil War, and in this interesting 
volume he sets out a good case for his 
thesis that the insistence of certain 
governors of Southern States upon their 
rights to maintain separate home defense 
units and to outfit their own troops was 
in large measure responsible for the defeat 
of the South. President Jefferson Davis 
and his Richmond Government appeared 
to some of these gentlemen as the in- 
carnation of militarism, bent upon taking 

“their boys” out to other fronts when the 

home front was threatened with invasion. 

This littie book should appeal to all who 

are fundamentally interested in truths of 

American history. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 





THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


An International Association of Readers and Writers 
THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 
We publish limited first editions in attractive format. 
Out this fall — The Enchanted Garden, by John Erskine. 
We have something of interest for every bookly-minded 
person. Just say you are interested. 
FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 








GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


is known throughout the world. 
Booklovers far and near draw on its ever- 
changing stores of Rare Books, Prints, and 
Autographs. Catalogues mailed on request. 
When in Boston Browse in Goodspeed’ s 
5-a Park Sreger & 9-a AsHpurton Prace 














RELIGIOUS AND DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 


Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 
Send Them to DepartmentI _Tel. Hay. 1600 


The Press™ Boston, vias 


14 Beacon Street 7¢ Near tHe State House 


BLOOD PRESSURE 


HIGH AND LOW. 


By Chester Tilton Stone, M. D. 
(Second Edition) 


Giving the causes of this serious condition, its effects, 
approved methods of prevention and curative measures, 


All Bookstores $1.50. Postpaid $1.58. 
Allen Ross & Co., 1133-M B’way, N. Y. C. 








AMGsine BARGAINS: Slightly Used Sets. 
Book of Knowledge, 20 vols., cloth, $45; half 
leather, $65. Harvard Classics, 50-51 vols., $60-$65; 
New sets. Maupassant’s Works, 10 vols., de luxe, 
$15. Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, $7.50. 
Westermarck’s History of Human Marriage, 3 vols., 
$9.50. Brann, the Iconoclast, 12 vols., cloth, $22. 
Chekhov's Works, 5 vol., cloth, $12. Ibsen’s Works, 
12in6 vols., $13. Ingersoll’s Works, 12 vols., $25. 
Turgenieff’s Works, 14 vols. in 7, $15. Tolstoy’s 
Works, 28 vols., cloth, $35. Graetz, History of the 
ews, 6 vols., $16.50. Hundreds of other sets. Write 
or our bulletins and Special 80 page catalogue. Idea 
Book Co., 722 East 18ist Street, New York City. 





THE REAGIL BOOK PLAN OFFERS 


Books at 40% To 60% DISCOUNT. 
Send to-day for Bargain Catalog of History, 
Travel, Adventure, Sets, Children’s Books, etc. 
Also ask for special free book offer. 
Tue React Co., INnc., 120 W. 32nd St., New York Cry. 





“FRHE SECRET WORLD GOVERNMENT” 

(The Unrevealed in History 1770-1926). 100 
historical mysteries exposed. By Major Gen. Count 
Cherep-Spiridovich, 15 East 128th St., New York 
City, at $2.10. Harlem 4962. 


CUT THIS ADVERTISEMENT OUT — 


Send with your address and five cents (stamps 
accepted) to Elizabeth Merriam, 102 Beech Street, 
Framingham, Massachusetts. You will receive John’s 
Gospel with =~ and method of interesting others in 
Bible reading. Tested fifteen years. It works. 








CATALOGUE OF BOOKS ABOUT 

Books has been issued containing some 
most unusual offerings. Geo. P. Humphrey, 
65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 





ENGRAVED STATIONERY 


ing, Business or Professional Announcements, 
Letterheads, cungreaie, Crests, Book Plates, School 
d Ci Sta‘ . 


L. H. ISERN, Engraver, 153 E. 38th Street, New York 











‘The Independent? 


Because of — 


1, Its searching, challenging edi- 
torials — truly independent! 


Its short, pithy, authoritative 
articles — by authorities! 


Its profusion of interesting 
pictures — vivid! 


Its terse, pertinent digest of 
world news — complete! 


Its sparkling, comprehensive 
- comments on books, music, art, 
drama. 


OFFER — TWELVE WEEKS FOR ONE DOLLAR 


THE INDEPENDENT | 
10 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me THE INDEPENDENT for’ twelve weeks for which I inclose’ 
one dollar. 
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